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ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of CIVIL Pegineeeina. ARCHITECTUR 
ARTS, and MANUFACTURES.—T' artment, under the 

superintendence of Professors Ha 1 oseley, Dantell, — 


stone, king, and Ansted, x. Mr. Bradley, M Carpe 
Mr.J. Tennant, and M r. H. J = Castle, will be ROPE ED o 
TUESDAY, the bth October w 


The Junior ings for Pupils — “under the age of 14 years will 


pe-epen on the same day. 
Sept. 1841. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE, and SCIENCE. 
=The COURSE of LECTURES for the Matriculated Students 
will commence on TUESDAY, the October next. 
DAVIN TY The. Rev. the Principa’ 
et a Naat ge Prof. a eve r a. . Hall, M.A. 
the Rev W. Browne, M.A. 
KeLisit LITERATURE Prof, the ‘Rev. F. Maurice, M.A. 
The Classes for Private Instruction in the Hebrew, Oriental, 
and other Foreign Languages, will also be resumed on the same 


{ScHoOL.—The Michaelmas Classes will begin on the 29th 
instal 

Chambers are provided for such matriculated Stadente as are 
desirous of residing in the ege ; and some of the Professors 
and Gentlemen connected with the College, receive Students 
into their houses. 

Further ny may be obsained upon application at 
se beg ay , ry" *s Office . LONS ALE’ Principal. 


K INGS COLLEGE, LONDON.— MEDI- 

CAL DEPARTMENT.—The several COURSES of LEC- 

bs fay in this College will COMMENCE for the Winter Session 
pay. - ist of October. 

oniNG LLEGE HOSPITAL.—The Hospital is attended 

daily at one oO bee by the ene and Surgeons, thi hout 

the Clinical Lectures are given every week during 
the Winter and Summer Session jons. 

RESIDENCE OF STUDENTS.—A limited number of Stu- 
dents ma be a aquemmonsied with rooms in the College; and 
some of the as well as the Chaplain to the Lena 
receive devdeeestane into their houses. 

. * J. LONSDALE, Principal 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
JUNIOR SCHOOL ; ferslon 1841-42. Under the Govern- 
ment of the Council of the Colleg 
Head ; 
THOMAS H. KEY, A.M. Professor of Latin in the College. 
HENRY MALDEN, A.M. Professor of Greek in the College. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN on THURSDAY, the 23rd_ of Sep- 
tember. ‘The Session is divided into three terms, viz.—from the 
of September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and 
from Easter to the 4th of August. 

The yearly payment for each ‘pupil i is 15/., of which 5. is paid 
in advance each term. The hours of attendance are from a 
quarter past 9 to three ‘quarters past 3. The afternoons of Wed- 
nesday and Saturday are devoted exclusively to drawing. 

The subjects taught (without extra charge) are reading, 
writing, the properties of the most familiar objects, | natural and 
artificial; the English, Latin, Greek, French, and German lan- 
guages ; ancient and modern histo: ; geography, both physical 
an political ; 3 arithmetic and book keepin 3 ¢ e elements of 
mathematics and natural philosophy ; and drawin 

ny pupil may omit Greek, or Latin and Geeek vand devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of educat 
ere isa general examination ot Se pupils at ‘the end of each 
session, and the prizes are then giv: 
oy Gieciptine of the School is maintained without corporal 
nis. 

A monthly report of the conduct of each pupil is sent to his 

parent or guardian. 
Further perticulars Pay ¢ be obtained at the Office of the College. 
TKINSON, Secretary to the Council, 
or... ~ the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine com- 
mence on the Ist of October ; those of the Faculty of Arts on the 
15th of Oc aster. 
August 1 
Several of the Masters receive Boarders. 


DUCATION AT THE SEA-SIDE.—There 
are VACANCIES for TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES 
in a highly respectable Establishment delight fall situate on 
the Coast of Kent. Terms, includin Boa’ Washing, and In- 
struction in English, Geography, wit Globes, History, Writing, 
Arithmetic, French, cpame, and Drawing, 
Pupils under 12 years of age, 25/. Satisfactory peleneness & and 
every particular, of Mrs. Dean, 10, Red Lion-square. 








June, 1 
| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
PRorensonshiy of ARCHITECTURE. 
The Counc ms determined that it is expedient to appoint 
PROFESSOR of ARCHITECTURE, will receive applications 
Candidates for the appointment on or before the 6th o 


ember. 
WF —E. “object of the Council to provide for the Students of 
on Or 








lege not merely Lectures o 
but to ae them taught A n on scientific 
urther particulars may = obtained at the Office 
Pf the Coll ege. CHAS, C. ATKIN: 
16th September, 1841. Secretary to the Council. 





UN racuuty of i COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY of MEDICING, SESSION 1841-42. The 
Winter Term Fr § com m Friday, October 1, on which 
day Dr. TAYLO R. Prof, “Of of Clinical Medicine, will deliver an 
NrRODUCTORY LEC pay. SC at Two o'clock. The other 
tures will commence as follo 
RA’ TORY ¢ and PHYSIOLOGY.-.Prof. Sharpey, M.D., October 


chemist RY-.Prof. Graham, October 2, at us A.M. 
TAU ERRY ain, October 2, at 12 A 
WIFERY..Prof. Davis, ober 4, ‘at 9 A.>r. 
IPARATIVE ANATOMY..Prof. Grant, 'M.D., October 4, 


waret wtih MEDICA..Dref. Thomson, M. D.. Oct. 4, ats P.M. 


EDICINE,.Prof. W toms, Ht, D., October 4, at 6 Pp. 
ee tm Cooper and Liston, October 4, at tr. M. 
HOSPITAL rae TICE daily, throughout the Year. 
Physicians—Dr._ Williams, Dr. Thomson. Dr. Taylor. 
Surgeons—Mr. per, Mr. Liston, Mr. Quain. 


eon—Mr. Morton. 
Si Boreas MEDICINE. 
A, Williams and Dr. Thomson will each give a Cl 


inical Lec- 
re once a-week as Reresetore wo 


ctures aweek —_ 


te delivered by Dr. Taylor, Prof. of Clinical Medicine 
special duty Re will be to train the Pupils in the Prac’ Practical 3 Study 
of Diseases. As a further means o attaining this ect, and or 
‘aylor wi 


ensuring attention on the part = & Pupils, Dr. 
Examina r his care regularly once 
a-week, as well as at its. 


CLINICAL ce =. 


ices z ill be siven once a-week by Mr. Cooper and Mr. 
= saeat Rabe: particulars may be obtained at the 


Office 
RESIDENCE FUPILS.—Several of the Professors admit 
Students 


reside WOM. SHARPEY, Dean of gi me Faculty. 
CHAS. UC. ATKINSON, Sec. to the Council. 
September 16, 1841. 


USIC TAUGHT by a YOUNG LADY, 
thoroughly qualified, and accustomed to tuition. Terms 
oe 1 (post paid) to C. F., 4, New Lendon- 


ROVE HOUSE PREPARATORY ESTA- 








from th gages of v Ten Ye 
the | \—— of Polite and Classical Educ 

by a ppseved, asters, and invites the attention of Parents and 
ardians ta! her epetem, which int aosams | ts the Pupil in bis seadioe 


and ensures h ogress. For fect a ocye isition o| 
the idiom of the nguage, a French ‘atten ntis resident in the 
jouse, which is spacious and replete with every comfort. The 


terms commence from the time of entrance. 


T° THE NOBILITY, &c.—A married Clergy- 


man, of fn Valvorsity of Cambrid ge. re resident on 
f London, 


acura 
#0 miles N.W ishes to RECE FOUN PUBIEE 


a ve, ni. e, to prepare them = ‘Ee pa 
hey will be iy ase boarders, and sleep in separate beds, and 


Bergan Patt tar ddr —— “aaa ae ; ee aoa 
’ Clare Pentonville. 





Ae for LITTLE BOYS in the Vicinity of 
LACE BEATE. — —- LADY, who has had seventeen 
x perience anagement and tuition of Children 
{particularly Indians), ch UPILS, from Three to Twelve 
ears of Age, AS BOARDERS, on moderate terms. The School 
is conducted on the plan of a private family, and every arrange- 
peek LF made {3 blend domestic comfort with improvement, 
upon re 7 principles. Guardians would fina it pecu- 

Tari eetiat le for those deprived of a mother's care, The most 
ts factory references given. For Terms, &c. address (free) 
-» Mr. Olliviere’s Musical Repository, 41, New Bond-street. 


XT, BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL LEC- 
ZUR — = WINTER SESSION, 1811.—To commence 
OCTOBER th 
MEDICINE... _ = s. M.D. 
ARATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and PATHOLOGY..E. Stanley, 


PRAC" TICAL ANATOMY..Mr. Wormald 
| ag oh pa of DISSECTION..Mr. Wormald and 
innie 





MATERIA, MuDICR “aa *;HERAPEUTICS..G. L. Roupell, 
MIDWIFI mY pod the DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN 
“1 SUMMER SESSION, 1842. To commence May the lst. 
REN: SIC_MEDICINE..\. Baly, M.D. 

IDWIFERY and the DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN 


Rigby, M.D. 
Gah J. FARRE, M.D. F-LS. 
ARATIVE ANATOM 


BR. 


M‘Whinni 


. Roupell. And 
SURG ERY. --Mr. La e and Mr. Stanley 
DEMONSTRATIONS of MORBID ANA’ TOMY «-Mr. Paget. 
jeapootunes of the Lectures, and a statement of the arrange- 
ments, ma had by application to Mr. Hurlock, at the Hos- 
pital ; oral the A "Anatom! ical Museum. 


XERCISE.— GYMNASTICS, FENCING, 
and sino LE-STICK.—Gentlemen requiring EX ERCISE 
ONLY, Mr. LAND’'S plan of teaching GYMNASTICS is 
highly bensaclal tohealth. The graceful attitudes—the salutes 
=e onan tierce—and all the parades, are systematically 
arranged. ved and taught a] six ereight te lessons.—To Gentlemen who 
take an interest in S r. Roland's System of 
Gymnas is the AK. Sonliedion ‘for attaining the Essentials 
¢ of the Art of fencing. Single-stick, or Broad 
‘encing Practice as usual. 
No. 3G Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
Just published, at 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden, 
ENRY G. BOHN’s GUINEA CATALOGUE 
BOOKS, in one remarkably thick volume 8vo. extend- 
half- morocco, with flexible back. 
It comprebe: i. above three hundred thousand volumes, in ev ery 
department 0 rature and the Fine Arts, and in most 
. and i; the largest paceman ever olfered for sale “r a 
Bookseller. Mode affixed » all the fine and 
curious _ and Teiated peices to most of the modern publi- 
cations ; and upwards of five thousand bibliographical notices 
are inters; There ate few books of importance, old or 
wo, Bnet English IS. foreign, but what may - procured from the 
iser, w ily increasi 
The price of the Catalogue will be Mailowed to 
making parchases to the extent of 20/., or it will be 
return of the ooloase within six months. 
Pustic Lipraagizs Li mevery Institutions in all parts of 
the world may obtain the Cata! oeue Fratis, on applying for it by 
with instructions Arad to sen 
As there are several firms fae in name, please to observe 
e address, and to prevent 1 mistakes, order 
HENRY G. BOHN "8 GUINEA CATALOGUE, 











ing to 2, eh 


ntlemen 
unded on 





4anp 5, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 





Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHG ate & SON, = af tw Rooms, 22, Fleet- 


reet, i 
A VALUABLE. COLLECTION of MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, in various departments of Litera- 
ure ; among which are, Dugdale's History of St. Paul's Cathe- 
drat, by, Ellis—History of St. Peter's, Westminster, 2 vols. L. P. 
—Smith’s Ancient Costume of Great ag oe and pretend, -. 
loured plates —Camden’s Britannia, by Go crocosm 
London, coloured plates—Rushworth’'s Historical Caijest ee 8 
vols.—Godwin's Works, 5 vols.—Baxter ports, 4 vols.—Char- 
nock’s Works, 2 vols.—Howe's Works, " vols. —Wood's Athenw 
Oxonienses, 2 vols. Sermons at Boyle’ s Lectures, 3 vols.— 
Locke's Works, 3 vols.—Geieri Opera Theologica, 2 vols. i 
weydi Vite Patram.—Golii Lexicon Arabico-Latinum—Du 
Ecclesiastical History, 13 vols.—Cave's Lives of the Prim tive 
Fathers—Woodrow's History of the Church of Scotland, 2 vols, 
—Towerson on the Church Catechism—Ludolfi Eiletorta it thio. 
ica—Fosbroke’s Encyclopaedia of Antiquities, 2 vols.—Martin's 
istory of Thetford— *flurchinson’ s Lay TP. of Suchen, 3 vols. 
—Fenton's Tour through Femaponssaioe, 


Also, 

An Extensive Collection of ODERK BOOKS 
in QU ines ond BO. ARDS; S: beleg th STOCK in TRADE of 
Messrs. BANCKES llers, by order of the Assignees. 

Catalogues will be Sone to Country Booksellers on Sept 
cation te Messrs. 8. & Son, at their Offices, No. 22, F street. 

ral accommodation offered on Property ; and large 
or small “( ‘ollections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 
by Public Competition. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS begs to announce the g SALES BY 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 


including Lodge’ 's Portraits of Illustrious Persons, 4 vols, 
L. P. India proofs—Coney's Foreign Cathedrals. India proofs—~ 
Humboldt Vues des C soreieres, proofs—Perry's Conchol 
lates coloured—Italian School of Design, 2 vols.—Nim ‘3 
sporting, India proofs—Martin’s Milton, 2 vols.—Batty's Euro- 
an Cities, India proofs—Antiquarian Repertory, 4 vols. L. P.— 
Ba atty’s French Scenery, India proofs—Batty'’s German Scenery, 
India proofs—Light's Sicilian Scenery, India pe age gly s 
anic Remains, 3 vols.—Sir Walter Scott's W orks, 
sdgeworth's Works, 18 vols.—Shakspeare, 15 vols.— Wilkinson's 
Feyptians, 3 vols.—Moorcroft and Trebeck's Travels, 2 vols.— 
5 perqpean Scenery,7 vols.—Gell's Pompeii, 2 vols. L. p.—Canova's 
Works, 3 vols.—Arabian Nights, by Lane, 3 vols.—Upton on 
Landscape Gardening, by Loudon, coloured. 





foll 





RARE AND VAL gg E BOOKS, 
Includ 

Augustini Opera, 12 vols. edit, Benedictina—Ane 
selmi Opera, edit. Benedictina—Beda Opera, 8 vols. best edit.— 
Bonaventure Opera, 7 vols.— Bellarimini Opera, 4 vols. best 
edit.—Basilii Opera, 3 vols. edit. Benedictine Bullarimus Mag- 
num, 18 parts in 12—Cornelius a Lapide, 11 parts in 10—Cypri ny 
Opera, edit. Benedictina—Cassiani Opera—Cotelerii Patres 
tolica, 2 vols.—Dupin Historie Ecclesiastica, 19 parts in 17—Gre- 
gorius Magnum, 4 vols, —Harduini Coll. Concil. 12 vols.—Hiero- 

ra, 5 vols, edit. L dictina—Opera P. 21 vols, 

—Trommi Concordantia, 2 vols., &c. “Ke. 





THE LEARNED AND VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE 
LATE DR. ANTONIO PUIGHBLANCK, | 
By direction of the Court of Chancery; including 
Grevii Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, 12 
vols.—Gronovii Thesaurus Grecarum Antiqultatnm. 13 vols.— 
Gruteri Corpus mag 4 vols.—Sall engre Thesaurus An- 
vols,—Surenbusii Mischna, 6 vols.— 
Lightfooti Opera, 2 vols. At. Havercampii, 2 vols.—Zona- 
ras Annales, 2 vols. —Gregoras Historia ~ y 2 vols.—Ku- 
sebii Presparatio et Demonstratio Evangelica, 2 vols.—Buxtorfii 
Lexicon—Marckii Opera, 24 vols.—Cudworth Systema Intellec- 
tuale, 2 vols.—Natalis historia Ecclesiastice, 18 vols.—Butler's 
Eschylus, 8 vols.— Rviske’s Plutarch, 12 vols.—Wesselingius’ 
Jiodorus Siculus, 11 vols.—Athengias, Herodotus, and Polybius, 
by Sc Ratelabmosee, &c. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Including 
onan Westminster Abbey, 2 vols. L. p.—Taylor 
Sresy'’s Rome, 2 vols. —Millenge: n's Greek Vases, red mor.— 
Camellias and Donets of Flora, red_mor. — Lewis's 
Sheteten of the Alhambra—Nash's Mansion s—Ruding’s 's Annals 
age, 4vols.—Shaw’'s filumninated Orname snts—Britton's 
Cath , L. P.—Evelyn'’s Memoirs, 5 vols.—Pepys’ Memoirs. 
5 vols.—Retrospective Keview, 18 vols.—Hallam’s Literature o 
the Ages, 4 vols.—Scott's ott's Waverley Novels, 48 vols., &c. 


A PORTION of the LIBRARY ofa tY of a LITERARY GENTLEMAN, 


An EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of MODERN BOOKS. 
Some DUPLICATES trom END CIRCULATING 








gs 
= 
fi 
«, 


The LIBRARY of a MEDICAL GENTLEMAN, deceased. 
A SOLerTion of BOOKS in QUIRES, ENGRAVINGS, &c. 
125, Fleet-street. 











In 8v0. price 9s. 

LEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 

y_the Rev. P. KELLAND, A.M., F.R.S.S. L. & E. &c, 
ew of Queen s allese, Cambridge, Professor of 

Mathem: e University of Edinburg 

Adam & Sharles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman + Co. London. 


ae Baca 9 eset 
eatly beund in clo 
LACK’S" “PICTURESQUE TOURIST of 
SCOTLAND, containing an accurate Travelling Maps 
Eight ved Charts of Roads and lnteresting Localities ; 
Plans inburgh and Glasgow; numerous Views of the 
Scenery on Wood and Steel ; and a fs contons Ie itiperaty. 
Also, price 3s. in cloth 
Black's Economical ‘Tourist of Scotland, contain- 
ig woe A ent nrorcacine Onjecte ele Map. with Descriptive 
t t 1 jects along the se 
r dam Charice Black, £ inburgh; Longman & Co. London; 
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[ATIONAL LOAN FUND SOCIETY, for 
i Aommeners, Deferred Annuities, &c. &c. 
26, Co roi 1, 500.0002. AY tag, Actof Parliament. 
Tea, LAMIE MOWRY 


airman. 
John Filiotson, M.D. F.R.S. | John 2 Rewko = ioe 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. John Riddle Stodart, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, 4 
George Lan ley, E Joseph Thompson, E: 
ljuditors—Pro F Wheatstone, F.R. os Prof, G Graves, Au. F.R.S. 
Actuary—W. 8. B. Woo se, Esq. F. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Guan, Button | Ewens and ¢ Gamenney, 
6, Basinghall-street. 
The advantages, convenience, economy, and 


security offered 
by the plans and loan principle of Li Deferred 


fe Assurance and 

Annuities, originated by this Office, are worthy the serious — 
sideration and comparison with oer 8 ye by those contem- 
plating Provision for a Fomily. fe Age. .or as a collateral 
money security.—See the detailed Plans an nd Annual sepetts 


THE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
At wee WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 
Advantazes offered by this Association: 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of a 
The Profits respectively a lotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annua Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an eqpentent reversionary 
sum. All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000, or u 
wards, have the right (after two Annual payments) of atten 
ing and voting at all General Meetings. 
emiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Offices, but are such as to afford 
ample Security to the Assured. .'M. BROWNE. Actuary. 





of the Society, to be had at the Dees. * beng 
on application will be forwarded post 


F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 
ETROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE 





os Alleard ry. Directors. 

ake Al card, Es Benj. Hawes, jun. M.P. 
Richard Low’ Beck, Esq. Serre. ye. 
Edmund C. Buxton, Esq. John Laurence, Esq. 

James Dawson, Esq. William Jos. Lescher, Esq. 


Thomas Fowler, Esq. 

Francis Fox, Esq. 

William Storrs Fry, Esq. 

Robert Grant, it John Taylor, Esq. 

Thomas H. Hall, Esq. George Vaughan, Esq. 

The Directors hereby ete tives notice to Members whose Pre- 
miums fall due on the 5t October next, that the same must 

id within thirty days io that date. 
he premiums are payable yearly, bg tet or quarterly, 

on the 5th of January, Sth of days Sth uly, and 5th of Oc- 
tober, either of which several days constitutes the commence- 
ment of the year to Members. Persons. therefore, desirous of 
entering the Soci iety, as Members, on the 5th of October next, 
open appear, or lodge their proposals at the Oflice on or before 

at day. 


Joseph Pease, Esq. 
J. Scholefield. <4 M.P. 
Henry Sturt, Esq. 




















Examples of the of Forty ger cent. already allowed on 
Mentone Policies of Five Years’ standing. 
Annual 
| Sum |Premium|Premium| Reduc- |would assure, 
Date of | age. | As- paid for | onsixth | tion of | at the in- 
Assurance. |sured.| - first’ |payment.| Premium) creased age 
“6th year. |of the party 
5 years. ’ 
¥ £. 6. d.| &. s. d. £. . a. £. 
Sth Jan. | 26 | 1000 | 22 10 10) 13 10 6 4 
Sth April | 30 | 1000 | 2417 6) 1418 6 : 19 0 345 
5th July 39 1000 | 32 4 2) 19 6 6) 1217 8 335 
5th Oct. 42 1000 | 35 7 6) 21 4 6 14 3 0 335 
5th Jan. 59 1000 | 63 5 10) 3719 6) 25 6 4 330 
5th July 36 1000 | 29 10 10) 17 14 6] 1116 4 340 




















Upon the annual investigation of the affairs of the Society, on 
the termination of the sixth year, as required by the deed of 
ettlement, it is ascertained that the same rate of abatement of 
FoRTY per cent. asin the past year, may be made for the year 
ending the 4th April, 1842, and such abatement-will be made ac- 
cordingly. ‘The data from which this abatement is deduced, 
fully juntity the expectation, that after the payment of five an- 
premiums, an equal rate of abatement will be made to 
every Member of the Society, throughout the continuance of 
the assurance. 
A reduced Table of Rates for Assurances not claiming profit. 
RICHD. HEATHFIELD, Superintendent. 
Princes-street, Bank, 6th Sept. 1841. 


REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 

ASSU RANCE, boan ANNO Y, and REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COM No. 1, Waterloo-place, tons 

mdon. Capital ty area’ in aes Shares of 20/. e 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Pn P.S.G.W. 
The Rt. Hon, the Earl of Mexborough, P.G. M. West Riding of 


Yorkshir 
The Rt. Hon. "the Earl of Leicester, P.G.M. of Norfolk. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Dungannon. 
The Rt. —e. Lord Viscount Combermere, G.C.B. P.G.M. of 


Ches' 

The Rt. = Lee dk 

The Rt. Hon. Lord | a 

Sir Frederick G. Fowke, Bart. P.S.G.W. & D. Prov. G.M. of 

icestersbire. 
General Sir Joseph O'Halloran, x. c. B. 
Sir Siecege Magrath, K.H. P.G.S.W. 
a Ya Esq. M. P. eke .W. and R. W. Prov. G.M. 
rectors. 


Swynfen Senda, Esq. M.P. oo, | 
William D Haq. | ames J opheo 
Sir William. ‘H. Dillon, R.N. | William ine. 5 és 
K.C.H. Richard Alex. ia, 
Frederick Dodsworth, Esq. 





all, 





Sir Thomas Ussher, kK. Pa C.B. 
Joseph Holl, Esq. & K.G.H. 
George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 

This Office unites the advantages of a mgtual association with 
the security of a Proprietary ( ompeny. en affords every variet 
of mode for the Assurance of Lif Pe credit for the half 
of its premiums for the tirst five years, at a fixed rate; offers the 
alternative of increasing or dec Teasing rates; or upon a tempo- 
rary scale ; and, by assuring sums to become payable ata given 
age, secures a provision for advanced life. Its Policies are not 
forfeited immediately if the Premium remain overdue; and 
fraud only, not error, vitiates them. ‘The business of the Office 
is not confined to the Masonic body. 









Age next To Insure 1001. Payable at Death. 

Birth-Day Without Profits. Baty: Profits, 
15 £110 6 +-£1 
20 113 6 .. eee | 7 H 
25 117 6 . oe 2230 
30 228 . oor 2 7 5 
35 292 w« «- 214 3 
40 217 5 « se 3 210 
45 3 711 « eee SIZ IL 
50 426 .. ee 49 3 
55 512 ow ee 5 OIL 
6) 68 3 - 617 4 
65 8 23 - 814 6 
70. wil Y . eee LL 5 





To Insure 1001. P. sable on athe attainment of a given Age, or at Death, 
whichever happen first. 


Age) so | 50 85 85 60 60 

Birth Without) With | Without) With | Without; With 
ay.| Profits. | Profits. | Profits. | Profits. | Profits. | Profits. 
21 |£3 2 5 710 | £2 12 11 | £217 6) £2 6 3\£210 3 
25 315 16) 322) 3 7 6} 213 3} 21710 
w 41711 5 65) 317 4; 44 0) 3 45),310 0 
35 615 2) 7 61l}] 41910) 5 8 6] 319 7,465 
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REVIEWS 
A Comprehensive History of the Iron Trade, &c. 
By H. Scrivenor. Smith & Elder. 


Crasus, King of Lydia, was astounded when 
Solon declared that iron was a more valuable 
metal than gold: the Athenian philosopher, 
however, spoke only ofits utility in war, but his 
assertion would not have been less true if he 
spoke of its profit to the artisan, and its price, 
when manufactured, in the market. ‘Take, for 
example, the cast-iron ornaments of Berlin ; the 
raw ore from which they are manufactured does 
not cost more than 1s. 6d. per ewt., but, wrought 
into ear-rings, the value becomes 2,743/. 2s. 6d. 

r cwt., and, made into shirt buttons, about 
3,000/. per ewt. ; it would not be easy to point 
out any other metal in which art can increase 
the value of the raw material 40,000 fold. 

The history of the iron trade, from the earliest 
recorded period of its existence to its present 
flourishing condition, is a subject of equal mag- 
nitude and interest; we are therefore glad to see 
it undertaken by a gentleman who unites prac- 
tical knowledge of the trade, to learning and re- 
search. It is, indeed, to be wished, either that 
the work had been enlarged, or the field of 
inquiry restricted ; but, in spite of many omis- 
sions and imperfect statements, Mr. Scrivenor’s 
volume is replete with information, and is the 
only attempt at a complete treatise on the sub- 
ject which has yet issued from the press. A 
condensed view of the information he affords 
will do most justice to the author, and at the 
same time be most satisfactory to our readers. 

Unlike gold, silver, or copper, iron is never 
discovered in its perfect form; its stubborn ores 
must be twice subjected to fire, and go through 
two laborious processes, before they yield metal 
fit for use. Hence we may conclude, with 
tolerable certainty, that men were acquainted 
with other metals before they learned the art of 
fabricating iron; and this conclusion is strength- 
ened by an examination of the Egyptian monu- 
ments, on which the colour shows that most, if 
not all, of the metallic instruments represented 
were formed of brass or copper. History does 
not afford us any certain data for determining 
when the use of iron was discovered ; the brief 
allusion of Tubal-Cain, in the book of Genesis, 
seems to prove that this metal was known to the 
antediluvian world, but if so, the knowledge of 
the discovery was soon lost among the descen- 

nts of Noah, for in every ancient nation of 
which we have any records, we find traditions of 
a period when the use of iron was unknown. 
Pliny is the first author who gives us any definite 
information respecting the iron trade of anti- 
quity ; he tells us that the best iron and steel 
were obtained from the Seres (the northern 
Chinese), and this agrees with the oriental tradi- 
tion that the iron mines in the Altaian chain 
have been worked from the remotest antiquity. 
The smelting furnaces were built on the tops of 
hills, for the purpose of obtaining currents of air; 
until the bellows was invented, the operation 
depended upon the wind, and we find that this 
simple means of procuring a regular blast was 


,tuknown to the ancient Turks and Peruvians. 


Whether the Britons were acquainted with iron 
previous to the arrival of the Romans is still a 
matter of antiquarian controversy, but certainly 
the British mines were actively worked by the 

mans, as appears from the immense beds of 
cinders existing in various parts of the kingdom, 
in which Roman coins and other antiquities are 
frequently discovered. 

Under the Saxons, Gloucester became the 
thief seat of the iron trade, the metal being ob- 


aseaaa 





tained from the Forest of Dean. We find it 
recorded in the Saxon Chronicles, that there 
were ‘six forges” —probably manufactories—in 
Gloucester at the death ot Edward the Con- 
fessor, and from Domesday Book it appears that 
iron bars were the tribute which that city paid 
to the Norman conqueror. 
after the Conquest to such an extent, that there 
was reason to fear a deficiency of iron for war- 
like and agricultural purposes; hence, in the 
28th of Edward III., an act was passed, pro- 
hibiting the exportation of iron manufactured in 
England, and also of foreign iron which had been 
imported and sold. 

During a century and a half, we find norecord 
of the iron trade; but it must have greatly in- 
creased, since in the beginning of the reign of 
Richard III., a law was enacted against the 
importation of manufactured iron. The list of 
prohibited articles includes nearly all the do- 
mestic and agricultural implements used at the 
period, but makes no mention of armour or 
military weapons, which, from other sources, we 
know to have been rarely attempted by English 
artificers. 

Passing on to the reign of Elizabeth, we find 
that the iron trade had become so extensive as to 
excite alarm for the timber of the country. Acts 
were passed prohibiting the use of timber beyond 
a certain size in working iron, forbidding the 
erection of new iron works in various counties, 
and atthe same time requiring that iron of inferior 
quality should not be employed in manufactures. 
It is more gratifying to find that, in this reign, 
machinery had begun to make some progress; a 
company was incorporated for drawing wire by 
the mill, for hitherto it had been drawn by mere 
strength of hand. 

The deficiency of wood to supply charcoal 
continually increasing, various attempts were 
made to smelt iron with pit coal; and so impor- 
tant was the attempt considered, that Lord 
Dudley’s patent for the process was specially 
excepted from the Statute of Monopolies (a.p. 
1624). The works which he erected were, un- 
fortunately, destroyed by an ignorant mob, and 
nearly a century elapsed before the experiment 
was repeated on a large scale. During this pe- 
riod, various remedies were suggested: it was 
proposed to plant all the waste lands of England, 
to send the ore to be smelted in our American 
colonies, and to give bounties for the import of 
timber. As the woods of Ireland were still ex- 
tensive, large quantities of ore were sent to be 
smelted in that country, and the remains of the 
furnaces then erected have often caused per- 
plexity to Irish antiquarians. It was at this 
period that the large importations of iron from 
Russia and Sweden began; the blast furnaces 
in England, from want of fuel, having fallen 
from three hundred, in the reign of James L., 
to sixty in the time of George II. 

The prosperity of the iron trade in England, 
may be said to date from the establishment of the 
Carron Iron Works in 1760, where pit-coal, sub- 
jected toa powerfui blast, was found to be fully equal 
to charcoal. ‘The steam-engine, which enabled 
manufacturers to increase and regulate the blast, 
gave a further impulse to smelting ; it increased 
the average produce of each furnace from 294 
to 545 tons, and the annual quantity of pig iron 
from 17,350 to 61,300 tons. In 1796, the average 
produce of each of 104 furnaces in England and 
Wales had risen to 1,048 tons per annum, 
making in the whole 108,992 tons. This pros- 
perity attracted the notice of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Pitt), who proposed laying 
a tax on pig-iron, but abandoned the plan on 
mature consideration, Lord Henry Petty re- 
vived the subject in the year 1806, when it ap- 
peared that there were 133 blast furnaces n 


The trade declined | 





Great Britain, producing an average of 1,546 
tons each, and a total of 258,206 tons annually. 
Of these, the furnace of Cyfartha, in .South 
Wales, produced 10,460 tons, while that of 
Dovey, in North Wales, produced only 750, 
After a long discussion, the tax was abandoned 
on the ground of its inexpediency. The use of 
rollers, instead of hammers, for the formation of 
bar iron, gave a further increase to the iron 
trade,—especially in South Wales,—forthe quan- 
tity of iron sent down the Glamorganshire Canal, 
increased from 41,611 tons in 1818, to 89,839 
tons in 1828. 

Unfortunately for statisticians, but fortunately 
for every body else, we have not the means of 
ascertaining the exact quantities of pig-iron an- 
nually produced in Saeed, as it forms no item 
in excise-returns; but Mr. Mushet states that in 
1839, there were 377 furnaces in blast, averaging 
annually 3,310 tons each, or 1,247,981 tons in 
the whole. 

The introduction of the hot blast has led to a 
great saving in the expenditure of coal in the 
Scotch iron works. In 1829, 8 tons 1} ewt. of 
coals were required to produce a ton of iron, but 
when the hot-blast was introduced in the follow- 
ing year, a ton of iron was obtained with only 
2 tons 134 ewt. of coals, The hot-blast has 
been tried in England, but with inferior success, 
owing to the difference in the quality of the coals. 
Mr. Scrivenor more than hints his fears that 
the Scotch iron may in consequence drive the 
English out of the market. 

Let us now turn to the export trade of British 
iron, including unwrought steel, iron and cutlery. 
Out of the entire, amounting to 269,088 tons in 
1839, no less than 85,171 tons, or about } of the 
whole, were consumed in the United States. Mr. 
Scrivenor has, however, published a mass of 
documents, proving that the Americans are 
jealous of this dependence, and that vigorous 
efforts have been made by the iron-masters of 
Pennsylvania, to obtain such protecting duties as 
will all but exclude British iron from the American 
market. Mr. Scrivenor thus sums up the most 
important facts relating to the American iron- 
trade :— 

“There are no data by which we can ascertain the 
quantity of iron produced in the United States prior 
to 1810. At that time, according to the official re- 
turns, the quantity of bar-iron made in this country 
was 24,471 tons, then valued at 2,640,778 dollars, of 
which 10,969 tons were made in Pennsylvania. From 
that time to 1830, the quantity had increased to 
112,866 tons; in addition to which, 25,250 tons of 
castings were also made—the value of both amount- 
ed to 13,329,760 dollars: in making this quantity, 
29,254 men were employed, and 146,273 subsisted, 
whose annual wages amounted to 8,776,420 dollars, 
and that in their support the farmer furnished food 
to the value of 4,000,490 dollars. The average 
quantity of hammered iron imported into the United 
States from 1821 to 1830 was about 26,200 tons an- 
nually, and of rolled iron about 5,600 tons—making 
together 31,800 tons, valued at 1,762,000 dollars, 
The whole quantity of hammered and rolled iron 
consumed in the United States in 1830 may be esti- 
mated at about 144,666 tons. The value of the vari- 
ous foreign manufactures of iron consumed in this 
country, on an average, from 1821 to 1830, was 
about 4,000,000 dollars yearly—making the whole 
amount of foreign iron and its manufactures annually 
consumed inthe United States, say 5,762,000 dollars, 
If the whole quantity made in the United States in 
1830 were computed in pig-iron it would amount to 
191,536 tons—produced from 239 furnaces, averaging 
fifteen and a half tons each furnace per week—two- 
fifths of this quantity were made in Pennsylvania. 
The quantity made in all the States in 1837 may be 
fairly taken at 250,000 tons.” 

There is probably no branch of industry which 
so forcibly exposes the inexpediency of protecting 
duties as the iron trade. In 1826 the import duties 
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on foreign iron, which had been almost prohibitory, 

were reduced to about one-fourth of their former 

amount, and since that period the property in 

iron mines has been more than doubled. In 

France, on the other hand, the iron-masters, in 

spite, or we should rather say in consequence, of 
rotection, were thus described by M. Auguste 
erdonnet in 1831 :— 

“ Many of their works are in a state of real distress 
—enormous capitals have been swallowed up—each 
one in his turn has attempted their management— 
they have had in succession at their head clever 
theorists, expert practicians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
and Germans—the custom-house duties have been 
increased for their protection, and still they are in 

- general far from being in a state of prosperity.” 

But it is very doubtful whether the French 
iron-masters will be able to maintain this mono- 
poly. ‘A protective system necessarily relin- 
quishes the markets of the world for the home 
market,” and every French artisan paying more 
for his tools than his rivals in another state, is 
obliged to make a proportionate addition to the 
articles he produces, and be so much the more 
unable to meet competition in a foreign market :— 

“The annual consumption of France cannot be 
estimated at less than 160,000 tons of iron. The 
average difference of price between France and 
England has been for the last twenty years more 
than 10/. per ton. The smallest annual loss is there- 
fore 1,600,0007. The law of 1822 has been more 
than ten years, that of 1814 was eight years in 
operation. They have cost the French people above 
30,000,0002. eterling in positive and direct sacrifice 
of the national wealth, and double that amount in 
indirect sacrifice. The relative prices of French 
and English iron are now far more remote than they 
qvere when the protective system was called into its 
present active operation. Ruinous losses have at- 
tended many of the iron-making adventurers; the 
largest of the iron companies have become bankrupt, 
and so far from the protecting experiment having 
produced the consequences anticipated by its ad- 
vocates, we shall be enabled to show that its failure 
has been as signal as its cost has been enormous.” 


Weshall conclude by extracting Mr. Scrivenor'’s 
account of the present prospects of the iron-trade, 
which he deems most encouraging :— 

* It is truly astonishing, when we look back and 
consider in how few years the iron manufacture has 
arrived at its present vast extent, and that this rapid 
increase has occasioned no heavy accumulations of 
stock; the iron trade, in common with all other 
trades, feels the effect of any general stagnation, but 
not from over production—as with its growth new 
channels of consumption have kept pace. The end- 
less detail into which the foundry trade branches 
itself, the almost universal fabrication which it em- 
braces, consumes a very large proportion of the make: 
in buildings, iron is becoming a very general substi- 
tute for wood; railroads may also be particularly 
mentioned as consyming a very considerable quan- 
tity of manufactured as well as cast iron, but princi- 
pally the former. It would be endless to show where 
it has been, within a few years, introduced, but we 
cannot omit noticing its recent application to the 
building of ships. The success attending these first 
trials cannot but lead to the conclusion, that for the 
future, ships will very generally be made of iron in- 
stead of wood, and if so, what a field it opens to the 
jronmaster, and how greatly it will add to the con- 
sumption, The plates of which the ships will be 
built must necessarily be of a very superior descrip- 
tion of iron, involving a greater waste, and conse- 
quently increasing the consumption of pig-iron ; and 
those works must be benefited, the quality and cha- 
racter of whose iron stands high—as, where the 
safety of hundreds or thousands of individuals is at 
stake, the very best iron alone should be used. 
With increased facilities of procuring iron at a 
reasonable price, America, 2nd also France, provided 
that in this latter country the duties are reduced, 
will become large purchasers; and our iron-trade, 
unlike many of the other manufactures, being alto- 
gether the production of our own soil, will continue 
to give employment to hundreds of thousands of our 


population, to the great advantage of the country at | 


large, as well, we trust, as the individual benefit of 
the ironmaster.”” 








Amenities of Literature. By I. D'Israeli, D.C.L. 
(Concluding Notice.} 

Tuese volumes increase in interest as we ap- 
proach the period when English literature shone 
forth in all its meridian lustre—yet this interest 
is incidental rather than direct. Though the 
essays on Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
others of name and fame, are ably written—that 
on Chaucer is admirable, as a suggestive sum- 
mary, and that on Spenser for the skill with 
which slightand fragmentary materials are woven 
into an intelligible biography, the very mist which 
involves the few facts becoming itself a source 
of mysterious interest :—still Mr. D’Israeli’s 
special vocation is not with these, the “ ever 
fixed stars,” but with “ those lesser lights” which, 
in their sphere and in degree, tend to make beau- 
tiful our ~~ y hemisphere, though commonly 
overlooked or disregarded. Therefore it is that, as 
caterers for the public, we seek by his aid, not so 
much to illustrate the known and the familiar, as 
to throw a light on the obscure or the unknown ; 
and shall recommence this our concluding 
notice with a sketch of the history of the Re- 
former Bishop Bale and the Romanist John 
Heywood the court jester :— 

“ Bale, bishop of Ossory, and John Heywood, the 
court jester, were contemporaries, and both equally 
shared in the mutable fortunes of the satiric dramas 
of their times; but they themselves were the anti- 
podes of each other: the earnest Protestant Bale, the 
gravest reformer, and the inflexible Catholic, Hey- 
wood, noted for ‘his mad merry wit,’ form one of 
those remarkable disparities which the history of 
literature sometimes offers. Bale was originally edu- 
cated in a monastery ; he found an early patron, and 
professed the principles of the Reformation; and, 
like Luther, sealed his emancipation from Catholic 
celibacy by a wife, whom he tenderly describes as 
‘his faithful Dorothea."—From the day of marriage 
the malice of persecution haunted the hapless here- 
tie; such personal hatreds could not fail of being 
mutual. He seems to have too hastily anticipated 
the Reformation under Henry the Eighth, for though 
that monarch had freed himself from ‘ the bishop of 
Rome,’ he had by no means put aside the doctrines, 
and Bale, who had already begun a series of two- 
and-twenty reforming interludes in his * maternal 
idiom,’ found it advisable to leave a kingdom but 
half-reformed. He paused not, however, till he had 
written a whole library against ‘ the Papelins,’ the 
last production always seemed the most envenomed. 
On the death of Henry he unexpectedly appeared 
before Edward the Sixth, who imagined that he had 
died. Bale had the misfortune to be promoted to 
the Irish bishopric of Ossory—to plant Protestantism 
in a land of Papistry! Frustrated in his unceasing 
fervour, Bale escaped from martyrdom by hiding him- 
self in Dublin. The death of Edward relieved our 
Protestant bishop from this sad dilemma ; for on the 
accession of Mary he flew into Switzerland. There 
he indulged his anti-papistical vein; the press sent 
forth a brood, among which might have been some 
of better growth, for he laboured on our British bio- 
graphy and literature.—Such were the beginnings of 
our literary history. On the accession of Elizabeth, 
his country received back its exile ; but Bale refused 
to be reinstated in his Irish see, and sunk into a quiet 
prebendary of Canterbury. * * Of John Heywood, 
the favourite jester of Henry the Eighth and his 
daughter Mary, and the intimate of Sir Thomas 
More, whose congenial humour may have mingled 
with his own, more table-talk and promptness at 
reply have been handed down to us than of any 
writer of the times. His quips, and quirks, and 
quibbles, are of his age, but his copious pleasantry 
still enlivens; these smoothed the brow of Henry, 
and relaxed the rigid muscles of the melancholy 
Mary. He had the entrée at all times to the privy- 
chamber, and often to administer a strong dose of 
himself, which her majesty’s physicians would pre- 
scribe, * * Heywood, who had flourished under 
Henry, on the change in the reign of Edward, clung 





to the ancient customs, He was a Romanist, but 





had he not recovered in some degtee from the cecity 
of superstition, he had not so keenly exposed, as he 
has done, some vulgar impostures. It hap 
however, that some unlucky jest, trenching on treason 
flew from the lips of the unguarded jester ; it would 
have hanged some—but pleasant verses promptly 
addressed to the young sovereign saved him at the 
pinch,—however he gathered from ‘ the council’ that 
this was no jesting-time, and he left the country in 
the day that Bale was returning from his emigration 
under King Henry. On Mary’s accession, Bale again 
retired, and Heywood suddenly appeared at court, 
Asked by the queen ‘ What wind blew him there? 
‘Two specially ; the one to see her majesty!’ he 
replied. ‘We thank you for that,’ said the queen, 
‘but I pray you what is the other?’ ‘That your 
grace might see me!’ There was shrewdness in this 
pleasantry, to bespeak the favour of his royal pa. 
troness. Four short years did not elapse ere Eliza 
beth opened her long reign, and then the merry 
Romanist for ever bid farewell to his native land, 
while Bale finally sat beside his English hearth, 
These were very moveable and removeable ti 
and no one was certain how long he should remain 
in his new locality.” 

What a field for speculation is opened to us 
all by the following summary of the immediate 
effects of the Reformation :— 

“ Our mutable governments during four successive 
reigns gave rise to incidents which had not occurred 
in the annals of any other people. With the higher 
orders it was not only a conflict of the old and the 
new religions; public disputations were frequent, 
creeds were yet to be drawn from school-divinity, the 
artificial logic of syllogisms and metaphysical dispu- 
tations held before mixed audiences, where the ap- 
pellant, when his memory or his acumen failed him, 
was disconcerted by the respondent; but when the 
secular arm was called in, alternately as each faction 
predominated, and the lives and properties of men 
were to be the result of these opinions, then men 
knew not what to think, nor how to act. What had 
served as argument and axiom within a few years, 
a state proclamation condemned as false and erro 
neous. A dereliction of principle spread as the 
general infection of the times, and in despair many 
became utterly indifferent to the event of affairs to 
which they could apply no other remedy than to fall 
in with the new course, whatever that might be. The 
history of the universities exhibits this mutable pic 
ture of the nation. There were learned doctors who 
under Henry the Eighth abjured their papacy— 
under Edward vacillated, not knowing which side to 
lean on—under Mary recanted—and under Elizabeth 
again abjured. Many an apostate on both sides 
seemed converted into zealous penitents; persecutors 
of the friends with whom they had consorted, and 
deniers of the very opinions which they had so ear. 
nestly propagated. The facility with which some 
illustrious names are recorded to have given way to 
the pressure of events seems almost incredible ; but, 
for the honour of human nature, on either side there 
were some who were neither so tractable nor so infirm, 
The heads of houses stood for antiquity, with all its 
sacred rust of time; they looked on refgrm with a 
suspicious eye, while every man in his place marked 
his eager ejector on the watch. Under Edward the 
Sixth, Dr. Richard Smith, a potent scholastic, stood 
forth the stern advocate of the ancient order of things. 
However, to preserve his professorship, this doctor 
recanted of ‘his popish errors ;’ shortly afterwards 
he declared that it was no recantation, but a retrac- 
tation signifying nothing: to make the doctor some- 
what more intelligible, and a rumour spreading that 
‘Dr. Smith was treading in his old steps,’ he was 
again enforced to read his recantation, with an ac- 
knowledgment that ‘his distinction was frivolous, 
both terms signifying the same thing.’ He did not 
recant the professorship till Cranmer invited Peter 
Martyr from Germany to the chair of the disguised 
Romanist. The political Jesuit attended even the 
lectures of his obtrusive rival, took notes with a fair 
countenance, till suddenly burst the latent explosion 
An armed party menaced the life of Peter Marty, 
and a theological challenge was sent from the late 
professor to hold a disputation on ‘ the real presence. 
Peter Martyr protested against the barbarous and 
ambiguous terms of the scholastic logic, and would 
only consent to explain the mystery of the sacrameat 
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py the terms of carnaliter and corporaliter ; for the 
Scriptures, in describing the Supper, mention the 
fiesh and the body, not the matter and substance. 
He would however indulge them to accept the terms 
of realiter and substantialiter. There was ‘a great 
hubbub’ at Oxford on this most eventful issue. The 
popish party and the reformers were alike hurried 
and busied ; books and arguments were heaped to- 
er; the meanest citizen took his stand. The 
reforming visitors of Edward arrived ; ail met, all 
but Dr. Smith, who had flown to Scotland, on his 
way to Louvain. However, he had left his able de- 
putics, who were deep in the lore in which it appears 
Peter Martyr required frequent aid to get on. Both 
the adverse parties triumphed ; that is usual in these 
logomachies; but the Romanists account for the 
success of the Reformed by the circumstance that 
their judges were Reformers. Such abstruse subjects 
connected with religious associations, and maintained 
or refuted by the triumph or the levity of some 
haughty polemic, produced the most irreverent feel- 
ings among the vulgar. As the Reformation was 
then to be predominant, the common talk of the 
pulace was diversified by rhymes and ballads ; and 

it was held, at least by the wits, that there was ‘no 
real presence,’ since Dr. Smith had not dared to show 
himself. The papistical sacrament was familiarly 
called * Jack in the box,’ * Worm’s meat,’ and other 
ludicrous terms, one of which has descended to us in 
the term which jugglers use of hocus pocus. This 
familiar phrase, Anthony Wood informs us, originated 
in derision of the words, ‘ Hoc est corpus,’ slovenly 
pronounced by the mumbling priest in delivering 
the emblem as a reality. As opprobrious words with 
the populace indicate their furious acts, scandalous 
scenes soon followed. The censers were snatched 
from the hands of the officiating priests ; mass-books 
were flung at their heads ; all red-lettered and illu- 
minated vol were chopped in pieces by hatchets: 
nor was this done always by the populace, but by 
students, who in their youth and their reform knew 
of no better means to testify their new loyalty to the 
visitors of Edward. One of the more ludicrous scenes 
among so many shameful ones, was a funeral exhi- 
bition of the schoolmen. Peter Lombard, ‘ the 
master of sentences,’ accompanied by Duns Scotus 
and Thomas Aquinas, carried on biers, were tumbled 
into bonfires! Five years after these memorable 
scenes, the same drama was to be repeated, perform- 
ed by a different company of actors. Religion as- 
sumed a new face; that which had hardly been esta- 
blished was blasted by the name of heresy. All who 
had flourished under Edward were now called in 
question, The ancient tenants now ejected the new- 
comers; and affronted them by the same means they 
had themselves been affronted. No one at first knew 
how affairs were to turn out ; some still clung to the 
reform; others were reverting to the old system. 
There were in fact for some time two religions at once 
in the university. The Common Prayer-Book in En- 
glish was however but faintly read, while the Mass 
was loudly chanted. Jewel's letter to the Queen was 
cautiously worded. This zealous reformer, in an 
unhappy moment, had yielded to his fears, and sub- 
seri a recantation, which he soon after abjured 
before a Protestant congregation in Germany. When 
Peter Martyr heard the little bell ring to Mass, he 
sighed, and said, ‘that bell would destroy all the 
sound doctrine in the college.’ Gardiner gave him 
a safe-conduct homewards, which saved Peter Mar- 
tyr from the insolent triumph of his rival, the scho- 
lastic Dr. Smith, and the Spanish friars with whom 
Mary supplied his place. But the Marians also 
burned books, as likewise men! The funeral of the 
schoolmen carried on their biers was too recent to 
be forgotten ; and in return, all Bibles in English, 
and all the commentators on the Bible in the verna- 
cular idiom, and which, we are told, ‘ for their num- 
ber seemed almost infinite,’ were thrown together jp 
the market-place; and the lighted pyre proclaimed 
to Oxford the ominous flames of superstition, which 
consumed, not long after, opposite to Baliol College, 
the great unfortunate victims of reformation. There 
Latimer and Ridley bowed their spirits in the fires, 
while Cranmer, from the top of the Bocardo, wit- 
nessed the immolation, praying to God to strengthen 
them, and felt in anticipation his own coming fate. 
Then followed expulsions and emigrations. We have 
& long list of names. Five years afterwards, such 





was the rapid change of scenery, these fugitives re- 
turned, to re-possess themselves of their seats, and 
were again and finally the ejectors under Elizabeth. 
The history of this mutable period is remarkably 
shown in the singular incident of Catherine, the wife 
of Peter Martyr, and St. Frideswide. Peter Martyr, 
when celibacy was the indispensable virtue of an 
ecclesiastic, brought his wife into his college, and 
also his bawling children, This spirit of reform was 
an abhorrence to the conscience and the quiet of the 
monks, A brothel, a prostitute, and a race of bas- 
tards, formed, according to the old inmates, the resi- 
dence of the family of the reformer. ‘The wife of 
Martyr died, and was interred near the relics of St. 
Frideswide. In the Marian days, it was resolved that 
the departed female should be condemned for heresy, 
and, since the corpse lay not distant from ‘ that reli- 
gious virgin St. Frideswide,’ it should be disinterred ; 
and the Dean of Christ Church had the remains of 
Martyr's wife dug up and buried in the dunghill of 
his stable. Five years after, when Elizabeth reigned, 
the fate of the disturbed bones of the wife of Martyr 
was recollected, and, by command, with patience 
and ingenuity, the sub-dean collected from the dung- 
hill the bones which time had disjointed, and placed 
them in a coffin in the cathedral till they should be 
re-buried with greater solemnity. A search was at 
the same time made by the sub-dean for the bones 
of St. Frideswide, which were not found where they 
had reposed for centuries. They had been hidden 
by some relic-adoring Catholic, to save them from 
the profane hands of the triumphant heretics of Ed- 
ward the Sixth. In the obscurest part of the church, 
after much seeking, two silken bags were discovered, 
which had carefully preserved the relics of St. Frides- 
wide. The sub-dean, who seems to have been at 
fonce a Romanist and a Reformer, considered that 
these bones of Peter Martyr's wife and the female 
saint should receive equal honours. He put them in 
the same coffin, and they were re-interred together. 
This incident provoked some scoffs from the witless, 
and some grave comments from those who stood 
more in awe of the corpse of the saint than of the 
sinner. Thus they were buried and coupled to- 
gether ; and a scholar, whether a divine or a philo- 
sopher his ambiguous style will not assure us, in- 
scribed this epitaph :— 
Hic jacet Religio cum Superstitione. 

“ Did the profound writer insinuate a wish that in 
one grave should lie mingled together Religion with 
Superstition ? or that they are still as inseparable as 
the bones of the wife of Peter Martyr with the bones 
of St. Frideswide? Or did he mean nothing more 
than the idle antithesis of a scholar’s pen ?” 

One of the ablest essays in these volumes is on 
‘The first Jesuits in England.’ All Mr. Ains- 
worth’s exaggerations will never impress the 
reader with such a consciousness of the devotion 
and the power of these men as this brief histo- 
rical essay. The account of a work, popularly 
known as ‘ Leicester’s Commonwealth,’ and be- 
lieved to have been written by Parsons, is equally 
interesting and suggestive :— 

“* A Dialogue between a Scholar, a Gentleman, 
and a Lawyer,’ was printed abroad in 1583 or 1584, 
and soon found a conveyance into England. The 
first edition was distinguished as * Father Parsons’ 
Green Coat,’ from its green cover. It is now better 
known as ‘ Leicester’s Commonwealth,’ a title drawn 
from one of its sarcastic phrases. To describe this 
political libel as a mere invective, would convey but 
an imperfect notion of its singularity. The occasion 
which levelled this artful and elaborate scandalous 
chronicle at Leicester, and at Leicester alone, re- 
mains as unknown as this circumstantial narrative 
descends to us unauthenticated and unrefuted. That 
the whole was framed by invention, is as incredible 
as that the favourite of Elizabeth during thirty years 
could possibly have kept his equal tenor throughout 
such a criminal career, besides not a few atrocities 
which were prevented by intervening accidents with 
which the writer seems equally conversant as with 
those perpetrated. The mysterious marriages of 
Leicester—his first lady found at the foot of the stairs 
with her neck broken, but ‘ without hurting the hood 
on her head’—husbands dying quickly—solemnized 
marriages reduced to contracts—are remarkable acci- 
dents. We find strange persons in the Earl’s house- 








hold ; Salvador, the Italian chemist, a confidential 
counsellor, supposed to have departed from this world 
with many secrets, succeeded Dr. Julio, whe 
risked the promotion. We are tolé of the lady who 
had lost her hair and her nails—of the exquisite 
salad which Leicester left on the supper-table when 
called away, which Sir Nicholas Throgmorton swore 
had ended his life—of the Cardinal Chatillen, who, 
after having been closeted with the Queen, retarning 
to France, never got beyond Canterbury—of the 
sending a casuist with a case of conscience to Wal- 
singham, to satisfy that statesman of the moral ex- 
pediency of ridding the state of the Queen of Scots 
by an Italian philtre—all these incidents almost 
induce one to imagine the existence of an English 
Borgia, full-length drawn by the hand of a Machiavel. 
If this strange history were true, it would not be 
wanting in a moral; for if Leicester were himself this 
poisoner, there seems some reason to believe that the 
poisoner himself was poisoned. ‘The beast,’ as 
Throgmorton called this Earl, found but a frail 
countess in the Lady Lettice, whose first husband, 
the Earl of Essex, had suddenly expired. The 
master of the horse had fired her passion—a hired 
bravo, in cleaving his skull, did not succeed in des- 
patching the wounded lover: where the blow came 
from they did not doubt. Leicester was conducting 
his countess to Kenilworth ; stopping at Cornbury 
Hall, in Oxfordshire, the lady was possibly reminded 
of the tale of Cumnor Hall. To Leicester, after his 
usual excessive indulgence at table, the Countess 
deemed it necessary to administer a cordial—it was 
his last draught! Such is the revelation of the page, 
and latterly the gentleman of this Earl. Certain it 
is that Leicester was suddenly seized with fever, and 
died on his way to Kenilworth, and that the master 
of the horse shortly after married the poisoning 
countess of the great poisoner. Had the writer un- 
skilfully heaped together such atrocious acts, or such 
ambiguous tales, the libel had not endured ; the life 
of this new Borgia is composed of richer materials 
than extravagant crimes. It furnishes a picture of 
eventful days and busy personages; truth and fiction 
brightening and shadowing each other. Some close 
observer in the court circle, one who sickened at the 
Queen’s insolent favourite, was a malicious corre- 
spondent. Some realities lie on the surface; and Sir 
Philip Sidney was baffled, or confounded, when he 
would have sent forth his chivalric challenge to the 
veiled accuser. * * The libel was most diligently 
spread about—‘ La vie abominable’ was read through- 
out Europe. This story of the‘ subject without sub- 
jection,’ who ‘shoots at a diadem,’ in England or 
Scotland, and turns England into a ‘ Leicesterian 
commonwealth,’ raised princely anger: the Queen 
condescended to have circular letters written to protest 
against it, considering the libel as reflecting on her- 
self, in the choice of so principal a counsellor: and 
though her Majesty discovered that the author was 
nothing less than ‘an incarnate devil,’ yet to this 
day the state-favourite Leicester remains the most 
mysterious personage in our history; nor is there 
any historian from the days of Camden who dares 
to extenuate suspicions which come to us palpable 
as realities, In truth, the life of Leicester is dark- 
ness; his political intrigues probably were carried on 
with all parties, which probably he adopted and be- 
trayed by turns—at last his caprice stood above law. 
And even in his domestic privacy there were strange 
incidents, dark and secret, which eye was not to see, 
nor ear to listen to; and we have a remarkable 
chance-evidence of this singular fact in that mysteri- 
ous sonnet of Spenser prefixed to his version of 
Virgil's ‘Gnat,’ whose sad tale was his own, dedicated 
* to the deceased lord ;’ his ‘ cloudy tears’ have left 
‘this riddle rare’ to some ‘ future CEdipus’ who has 
never arisen.” 


A paper ‘On Pamphlets’—those records, as 
Mr. D’ Israeli observes, which contain the secret 
history of a people—offers matter of interest :— 


“ The age of Charles the First may be characterised 
as the age of pamphlets. Of that remarkable period, 
we possess an extraordinary collection, which amounts 
to about thirty thousand pieces, uniformly bound in 
two thousand volumes of various sizes, accompanied 
by twelve folio volumes of the catalogue chronologi- 
cally arranged, exhibiting their full titles. Even the 
date of the day is noted when each pamphlet was 
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published. It includes a hundred in manuscript 
written on the king’s side, which at the time were not 
allowed to be printed. The formation of this col- 
lection is a romantic incident in the annals of Biblio- 
graphy. In that critical year, 1640, a bookseller of 
the name of Thomason conceived the idea of pre- 
serving, in that new age of contested principles, an 
unbroken chain of men’s arguments, and men’s doings. 
We may suppose that this collector, commencing 
with the year 1640, and continuing without omission 
or interruption to the year 1660, could not at first 
have imagined the vast career he had to run ; there 
was, perhaps, sagacity in the first thought, but there 
was far more intrepidity in never relinquishing this 
favourite object during these perilous twenty years, 
amid a conflict of costly expenditure, of personal 
danger, and almost insurmountable difficulties. The 
design was carried on in secrecy through confidental 
servants, who at first buried the volumes as they col- 
lected them; but they soon became too numerous 
for such a mode of concealment. The owner, dreading 
that the ruling government would seize on the col- 
lection, watched the movements of the army of the 
Commonwealth, and carried this itinerant library in 
every opposite direction. Many were its removals, 
northward or westward, but the danger became so 
great, and the collection so bulky, that he had at one 
time an intention to pass them over into Holland, 
but feared to trust his treasure to the waves. He at 
length determined to place them in his warehouses, 
in the form of tables round the room, covered with 
canvas. It is evident that the loyalty of the man 
had rendered him a suspected person ; for he was 
once dragged from his bed, and imprisoned for seven 
weeks, during which time, however, the collection 
suffered no interruption, nor was the secret betrayed. 
The secret was, however, evidently not unknown to 
some faithful servants of the king; for when, in 1647, 
his majesty at Hampton Court desired to see a par- 
ticular pamphlet, it was obtained for him from this 
collection, though the collector was somewhat chary 
of the loan, fearing the loss of what he felt as a limb 
of his body, not probably recoverable. The king 
had the volume with him in his flight towards the 
Isle of Wight; but it was returned to the owner, 





with his majesty’s earnest exhortation, that he should | bines with his works. His was a thoughtful youth, 


diligently continue the collection. A slight accident 
which happened to the volume occasioned the col- 
lector to leave this interesting incident on record.* 
When Cromwell ruled, a place of greater security 
was sought for than the owner’s warehouses: a ficti- 
tious sale was made to the University of Oxford, who 


would be more able to struggle for their preservation | 


than a private individual, if the Protector discovered 
and claimed these distracted documents of the history 
of his own times. Mr. Thomason lived to complete 





* “In vol. 100, small quarto, we find the following memo- 
randum :—‘ Mem’dum that Col. Will Legg and Mr. Arthur 
Treavor were employed by his majese K. Ch. to gett for his 
present use a pamphlet which his majestie had then occasion 
to make use of, & not meeting with it they both come to 
me having heard that I did employ myself to rake up all 
such things from the beginning of that Parliament, and 
finding it with me told me it was for his majestys own use. 
I told them all I had were at his majy command and 
service, & withal told them if I should part with it and lose 
it—presuming that when his majestie had done with it, that 
little account would be made of it, and that if 1 should 
loose it, by that loss a limb of my collection, which I 
should be very loth to see, well knowing it would be im- 
possible to supplie it if it should happen to be lost, with 
which answer they returned to his majese at Hampton 
Ct. (as I take it) & tould him they had found the person 
which had it, & withal how loath he that had it was to part 
with it, he much fearing its loss. Whereupon they came 
to me again from his maje to tell me that upon the word of 
a king (to use the king’s own expressions) they would safely 
return it, whereupon immediately by them I sent it to his 
majestic. Who having done with it & having it with him 
when he was going towards the Isle of Wight, let it fall in 
the durt, and then calling for the two persons (who attended 
him) delivered it to them with a charge as they would 
answer it another day, that they should both speedily & 
safely return it to him from whom they had received it, and 
withal to desire the party to go on & continue what had 
begun. Which book together with his majesties significa- 
tion to me, by these worthy and faithful gents. I received 
both speedily and safely. My volume hath that mark of 
honour which no other volume in my collection hath, & vy 
diligently and carefully I continued the same until that most 
hapie restoration & coronation of his most gratious majestie 
King Charle ye 2d, whom God long preserve. 

*GEo THOMASON.’ 

**The volume bears the ‘ honours’ of its mischance. There 
are a great number of stains on the edges of the leaves— 
some more than an inch in depth. The accident must have 


happened on the road in the king’s flight, from the marks 
of the mud.” 





his design ; he witnessed the restoration, and died in 
1666, leaving his important collection, which was 
still lodged at Oxford, and which he describes in his 
will ‘as not to be paralleled,’ in trust to be sold for 
the benefit of his children. His will affords an 
evidence that he was a person of warm patriotic feel- 
ings, with a singular turn of mind, for he left a 
stipend of forty shillings for two sermons to be an- 
nually preached, one of which was to commemorate 
the destruction of the Armada. The collection con- 
tinued at Oxford many years awaiting a purchaser ; 
and at length appears to have been bought by Mearne, 
‘the king’s stationer,’ at the command of the secretary 
of state for Charles the Second ; but Charles, who 
would little value old pamphlets, and more par- 
ticularly these, which only reminded him of such 
mortifying occurrences, by an order in council in 
1684 munificently allowed the widow of Mearne to 
dispose of them as well as she could. In 1709 we 
find them offered to Lord Weymouth, and in 1732 
they were still undisposed of; but in those times of 
loyal rebellion, either for the assumption or the 
restoration of the throne, that of the Commonwealth 
excited so little interest, that this extraordinary col- 
lection was so depreciated, that Oldys then considered 
it would not reach the twentieth part of the four 
thousand pounds which it was said that the collector 
had once refused for it. In 1745 a representative of 
the Mearne family still held the volumes, and 
eventually they were purchased at the small price of 
three or four hundred pounds by George the Third, 
and by him were presented to the national library, 
where they now bear the name of the King’s Pam- 
phlets. Thus having escaped from seizure and 
dispersion, this noble collection remained in the hands 
of those who priced it as a valueless incumbrance, 
and yet seem to have respected the object of the en-% 
terprise, for they preserved it entire. It may be 
some consolation to such intrepid collectors that 
their intelligence and their fervour are not in vain, 
and however they may fail in the attainment of their 
motive, a great end may fortunately be achieved.” 
With an able and excellent paper on Harring- 
ton, the author of Oceana, we must conclude :— 





* The psychological history of Harrington com- 


| like that of Sidney, of Milton, and Gray, which 
| never needed correction, but rather kept those around 
| him in awe. Among the usual studies of his age, it 
| was an enterprise to have acquired the modern lan- 
guages, as entering into an extensive plan of foreign 
| travel, which the boy had already decided on. The 
death of his father before his legal age enabled him 
to realise this project. Political studies, however, 
had not yet occurred to him ; and when he left Eng- 
land, he ‘ knew no more of monarchy, anarchy, aris- 
tocracy, and democracy, or oligarchy, than as hard 
words for which he was obliged to look into the dic- 
tionary.’ In Holland he first contemplated on the 
image of popular liberty, recent from the yoke of 
Spain; it wasa young people rejoicing in the holiday 
of freedom. There he found a friend in the fugitive 
Queen of Bohemia: his uncle, Lord Harrington, had 
been the governor of that spirited princess. He 
passed over into Denmark with the crownless elector, 
soliciting for that aid which no political prudence 
could afford. He resisted the seductions of those 
noble friendships in pursuit of his great plan. He 
entered France, he loitered in Germany, and at 
length advanced into Italy. At Rome, he refused 
to bestow on his holiness the prostrate salutation, 
and when some Englishmen complained of their 
compatriot’s stiffness to Charles the First, who re- 
minded the young philosopher that he might have 
performed a courteous custom as to a temporal 
prince, the reply was happy,—‘ having kissed his 
majesty’s hand, he would always hold it beneath him 
to kiss any prince’s toe. Our future political theorist 
was deeply struck in his admiration of the aristocratic 
government of Venice, which he conceived to be 
the most perfect and durable government hitherto 
planned by the wit of man. * * Harrington returned 
home an accomplished cavalier ; but the Common- 
wealth of Holland, the aristocracy of Venice, the 
absolute monarchy of France, imperial Germany, 
and what else he had contemplated in the northern 
courts, must have furnished to his thoughtful mind 
the elements of his theory of politics. He returned 
home to the privacy of his studies, refusing any 








public employment ; but that he kept up an inter. 
course with the court, appears by his personal ag. 
quaintance with the king. Many years form a blank 
in his life ; once indeed he had made an ineffectual 
attempt to enter parliament, but failed, though his 
sentiments were well known in favour of popular 
government. It is probable that in that unhappy 
period, when persons and events were alike of g» 
mixed and ambiguous a character, our philosopher 
could not sympathise with the clash of tempo 
passions. When the king was to be conveyed from 
Newcastle in 1646, Harrington was chosen to attend 
his person as ‘a gentleman well known to the ki 
before, and who had never engaged with any party 
whatever.’ He was then in his thirty-fifth year, 
This appointment of Harrington was agreeable to 
the king. Charles found in Harrington the character 
he well knew to appreciate. He conversed on books, 
and pictures, and foreign affairs, and found a ripe 
scholar, a travelled mind, and a genius overflowi 
with strange speculative notions. Their conversa. 
tions were free ; Harrington did not conceal his pre- 
dilection for commonwealth institutions, at which 
the king was impatient. Neither could bring the 
other to his own side, for each was fixed in taking 
opposite views; the one looking to the advantages 
of monarchy, and the other to those of a republic, 
The only subject they could differ on, never inter. 
rupted their affections; the theoretical common- 
wealth-man, and the practical monarch, in their 
daily intercourse, found that they had a heart for 
each other. In Charles the First, Harrington dis. 
covered a personage unlike the distorted image which 
political passions had long held out. In adversity 
the softened prince seemed only to be ‘the man of 
sorrows.’ On one occasion Harrington vindicated 
the king’s conduct, and urged that the royal concee 
sions were satisfactory. ‘This strong personal attach- 
ment to Charles alarmed the party in power. Har. 
rington was ordered away. He subsequently visited 
the king when at St. James's, and was present at the 
awful act of the decapitation. Charles presented 
Harrington with a last memorial. Aubrey, who 
knew Harrington, may tell the rest of his story, 
‘Mr. Harrington was on the scaffold with the king 
when he was beheaded ; and I have ofttimes heard 
him speak of King Charles the First with the greatest 
zeal and passion imaginable ; and that his death gave 
him so great grief, that he contracted a disease by it; 
that never anything did go so near to him.’ The 
agony of that terrible day afflicted Harrington with 
a malady from which he was never afterwards freed ; 
a profound melancholy preyed upon his spirits ; he 
withdrew into utter seclusion, not to mourn, but to 
despond. His friends were alarmed at a hermit's 
melancholy ; some imagined that his affection for 
the king had deranged his intellect ; others ascribed 
his seclusion to mere discontent with the times. To 
rid himself of friendly importunities, and to evince 
that his mind was not deranged, whatever might be 
his feelings, he confided to his circle that he had 
long been occupied in the study of civil government, 
to invent an art which should prevent the disorders 
of a state.” 


The Cromwellians had no desire to be troubled 
with speculative theories, and the Cavaliers, who 
knew Harrington’s admiration for republican 
institutions, were equally opposed to the publi- 
cation of this “ art.” 


“This romance of politics (the Oceana) has been 
pronounced by a high authority as ‘ one of the boasts 
of English literature ;’ and the philosophic Hume has 
even ventured to pronounce the work as ‘the only value 
able model of a Commonwealth that has yet been offered 
to the public.’ Perhaps the historian would pass it off 
as ‘the only valuable one,’ from a conviction that 
it was perfectly harmless. It is worthy of remark, 
that when, in 1688, a grand auto de fé was performed 
by the University of Oxford on certain political 
works—when they condemned to the flames Baxter's 
‘ Holy Commonwealth,’ written against Harrington's 
* Heathen Commonwealth,’ as Baxter calls *‘ Oceana,’ 
with Hobbes, and Milton, and others—no one pro 
posed this condign punishment to the names of Hare 
rington, considering, no doubt, that a romance was 
too impracticable as a political system. Yet the 
Republican party has always held to ‘Oceana’ as 
their text book; and it was with this view that 
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Toland edited this great work, and in his life of 
Milton, has declared ‘ Oceana’ to be an unrivalled 
model of commonwealth, for its practicableness, 

lity, and completeness; and once Hollis, during 
the fervour of founding a republic in Corsica, recom- 
mended by public advertisement ‘ Oceana’ as the 
most perfect model of a free government. ‘ Oceana’ 
has perpetuated a thoughtful politician’s dreams. 
But are there no realities in dreams? Even in 
dreaming, @ great artist often combines conceptions 
too fugitive, too mysterious, too beauteous, for his 

Ipable canvas. And thus the fanciful pictures of 
our philosophical politician were the results of his 
deep and varied studies in the ancient and modern 
writings on the science of politics—from Aristotle to 
Machiavel, from Machiavel to Hobbes. His pages 
are studded with axioms of policy, and impress us by 
many an enguring truth. His style is not always 
polished, and is sometimes perplexed ; but no writer 
has exceeded him in the felicity and boldness of his 
phrases ; and his pen, though busied on higher mat- 
ters, sparkles with imagery and illustration.” 

We cannot of course enter into a consideration 
ofthe merits or demerits of this work, now almost 
forgotten; but must confine ourselves to the 
personal history of the amiable writer. Soon 
after the Restoration, and while engaged in his 
dreamy speculations, he was arrested for trea- 
sonable designs and practices :— ; 

“As they were huddling together the scattered 
members of the ‘ Oceanic’ mind, the innocent philo- 
sopher, innocent of treason, begged the favour of 
‘stitching them together’ before they were taken to 
Whitehall. The derangement of his system ap- 
peared to him more dreadful than seeing himself 
hurried to the Tower.” 

The few subsequent events in the life of this 
speculative philosopher, are gloomy and sad :— 

“Tn vain his sisters petitioned that the prisoner, 
for his justification, should be brought to trial,—no 
one dared to present the petition to parliament. 
He was suddenly carried off to St. Nicholas Island, 
near Plymouth, and by favour afterwards was lodged 
in Plymouth Castle, where the governor treated the 
state-prisoner with the kindness he had long wanted. 
His health gradually gave way—his mind fell into 
disorder ; his high spirit and his heated brain could 
not brook this tormenting durance—his intellect was 
at times clouded by some singular delusions, and his 
family imagined that it was intended that he should 
never more write ‘Oceanas,’ * * His delusions 
never left him, yet otherwise his faculties remained 
unaltered. He had strange fancies about the opera- 
tions of the animal spirits, good and evil, and often 
alarmed his friends by his vivacious descriptions of 
these invisible agencies, ‘ Nature,’ he said, * which 
works under a veil, is the art of God.’ But howare 
we to account, in a mind otherwise sane, for his 
notion that his thoughts transpired from him, and 
took the shape of flies or bees ?” 

There is a curious circumstance connected 
with the later editions of Harrington’s works, 
which, in justice to his memory, ought to be more 
generally known :— 

“Opening the volume,” says Mr. D'Israeli, “ we 
are startled by an elaborate treatise on * The 
Grounds and Reasons of Monarchy.’ It is not 
merely one of the most eloquent invectives against 
monarchical institutions, but it overflows with the 
most withering defamations, such as were preva- 
lent at that distempered season, when the popu- 
lar writers accumulated horrors on the memories 
of their late sovereigns, to metamorphose their 
monarchs into monsters. In this terrible state-libel, 
all kings are anathematised: James the First was 
the murderer of his son; Charles the First was a 
parricide. Of that ‘resolute tyrant Charles,’ we 
have an allusion to ‘his actions of the day; his 
actions of the night ;—from which we must infer 
that they were equally criminal. The reader, already 
acquainted with the intimate intercourse of our 
author with Charles the First, and with all his per- 
manent emotions, which probably induced his mental 
disorder, must start at the disparity of the writing 
with the writer. A thorough-paced partisan has 
here acted on the base principle of reviling the in- 
dividual, whom he privately acknowledged to be 
Wholly of an opposite character. It would be a 











solecism in human nature, had Harrington sent forth 
an historical calumny, which only to have read must 
have inflicted a deep pang in his heart. He was a 
philosopher, who neither flattered nor vilified the 
prince nor the people ; their common calamities he 
ascribes to inevitable causes, which had been long 
working those changes independent of either. In 
the reigns of James and Charles, according to his 
favourite principle, * The English Balance,’ in favour 
of * popularity,’ was ‘running like a bowl down hill.’ 
He does justice to the sagacity of the indolent James, 
who, he tells us, ‘ not seldom prophesied sad things 
to his successors;’ and of Charles the First, on suc- 
ceeding to his father, Harrington has expressed him- 
self with the utmost political wisdom and felicity of 
illustration. ‘There remained nothing to the de- 
struction of a monarchy, retaining but the name, 
more than a prince, who, by contending, should 
make the people to feel those advantages which they 
could not see. And this happened to the next king 
(Charles), who, too secure in that undoubted right, 
whereby he was advanced to the throne which had 
no foundation, dared to put this to an unseasonable 
trial, on whom, therefore, fell the tower in Silo. 
Nor may we think they on whom this tower fell were 
sinners above all meng but that we, unless we repent 
and look better to the true foundations, must like- 
wise perish.’ All that our philosopher had to deliver 
to the world on the many contested points of that 
unhappy reign, was the illustration of his principle, 
and not the infamy of vulgar calumny. With the 
philosophic Harrington, Charles the First was but 
‘a doomed man ;’ not more a sinner, because the 
tower of Silo had fallen upon his head, than those 


| who stood without. This was true philosophy, the 


other was faction. The treatise on ‘The Grounds 
and Reasons of Monarchy,’ prominently placed at 
the opening of the works of Harrington, and in- 
separably combined with his opinions by the refer- 


| ence in the general index—this treatise which has 


settled like a gangrene on the fair character of the 
author of * Oceana,’ which has called down on his 
devoted head the execrations of honourable men, 
and which has misled many generations of readers, is 
the composition of a salaried party writer, in no way 
connected with our author. Toland, the first editor 
of Harrington’s works, introduced into the volume 
this anonymous invective, which has thus come down 
to us sanctioned by the philosopher's name. There 
was no plea of any connexion between the two 
authors, and much less between their writings. The 
editor of the edition of 1771 has silently introduced 
the name of the real author in the table of contents, 
but without prefixing it to the tract, or without any 
further indication to inform*the reader. Whether 
zeal for ‘the cause’ led Toland to this editorial de- 
linquency, or whether he fell into this inadvertence 
from deficient acumen, it remains a literary calamity 
not easily paralleled, fora great author is condemned 
for what he never could have written.” 

This paper on Harrington will serve in proof 
of one of Mr. D’Israeli's merits, and, we venture 
to assert, one great cause of his popularity—his 
large and liberal construction of men’s motives 
and conduct, and his generous sympathy with 
genius and virtue. 








Notes on the Religious, Moral, and Political 
State of India. By Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, 
F.R.S. Calder. 

On the Propagation of Alphabets, and other 
Phonetic Systems, throughout Eastern Asia. 
By the Rev. Dr. Wall. Whittaker & Co. 

Wuen writers unacquainted with each other's 

investigations arrive, by diverse trains of reason- 

ing, at the same conclusion, and that too a con- 
clusion opposed to the opinions generally enter- 
tained by the learned, it may be worth while to 
set before our readers a general outline of the 
theory they propound, and the evidence by 
which it is supported. The subject, indeed, is 
only interesting to oriental antiquarians, who in 

England are far from being numerous; we shall 

not therefore enter at any length into the claims 

of the Brahminical language, literature, and re- 
ligion, but briefly set forth the grounds on which 
the Rev. Dr. Wall and Col. Sykes have con- 





tested their claims to the remote origin which is 
usually assigned them. 

Dr. Wall was led to investigate the subject by 
observing, when comparing the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament with the Septuagint version, 
that most of the differences between them might 
be explained on the supposition that certain 
letters having vowel powers were inserted in the 
Hebrew text for the purpose of facilitating the 
reading. According to this view, the Hebrew 
letters were originally a syllabary, and were 
changed into a superior alphabet, by introducing, 
though imperfectly, the Greek system of vocal-’ 
ization. This led him to conclude that the in- 
fluence of Greek improvements on the languages 
and literature of Asia was much greater than 
had been usually supposed, and in particular that 
the Sanserit was an artificial language, framed in 
imitation of European models; and consequently 
that the claims of Brahminical literature and 
philosophy to independent invention and remote 
antiquity, are untenable. 

Let us now turn to the very different course 
by which Col. Sykes has reached the same con- 
clusion. His investigations are based on the 
Travels of a Chinese Buddhist priest, named 
Fa-hian, who appears to have visited India 
a.p. 399. If any reliance can be placed on his 
authority, Buddhism was at the time the esta- 
blished religion throughout India, and Brah- 
minism was either unknown or confined to a 
remote and limited district. It follows, as a 
consequence, that the Sacred Books and Poems 
which assert the universal prevalence of Brah- 
minism, belong to a period later than the fifth 
century of the Christian era. It appears also 
from this priest’s narrative, that the Pali was 
the prevalent idiom in India, which is confirmed 
by the fact that all the ancient inscriptions re- 
lating to Buddhism, discovered between the 
Himalaya and Cape Comorin, are in the Pali 
idiom. As Fa-hian makes no mention of a 
second sacred language, Col. Sykes is disposed 
to believe that Sanscrit, at least as we now 
possess it, did not exist at the period; and judi- 
ciously adds, that as the word Pali signifies 
“‘ original,’ and Sanscrit “ perfected,” or “ po- 
lished,” the latter may have been an artificial 
language, constructed on the rude material of 
the former. This, as we have seen, is Dr. 
Wall's hypothesis, excepting that Dr. Wall 
points out intercourse with Europeans as the 
source from which the Brahmins derived their 
hints for polishing their language. 

But though Brahminism did not exist in its 

resent form, yet undoubtedly persons called 
rahmins were to be found in India; they are 
mentioned both by Alexander's historians and 
by Fa-hian. Col. Sykes however assigns strong 
reasons for believing that they were at this 
period seculars or laymen, and even constituent 
parts of a Buddhistic community. He adduces 
evidence to prove that so late as the seventh 
century of the Christian era, the Brahmins were 
regarded as foreigners in Southern and Eastern 
India, and he inclines to believe that their 
original seat of power was in the Punj-4b. This 
would bring the Brahmins into close contact 
with the Bactrian Greeks, and afford some sup- 
rt to Dr. Wall’s theory, that the Sanscrit 
anguage and literature were in some degree 
derived from Grecian sources. 

The positive testimony of Chinese travellers, 
the absence of early inscriptions in the Sanscrit 
idiom, and the exclusion of history from the 
circle of Sanscrit literature, are strong objections 
to the antiquity claimed for Brahminical insti- 
tutions. We need not enter into any examina- 
tion of the evidences of fraud, or at least inter- 
polation, in the Vedas, Puranas, and other 
Hindoo works. So late as the latter end of the 
seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth cens 
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, a Brahmin published a translation of 
Euclid’s Elements, as “an original revelation 
made by Brahma to Visvakarm, which he had 
revived after it had remained unknown for 

es"! 

We have now set before our readers the views 
of Indian antiquities set forth by a scholar who 
has studied the evidences from books alone, and 
by a no less zealous inquirer after truth who has 
lived in India, and made nature a comment on 
written descriptions, Both agree that the San- 
acrit language is of recent and artificial forma- 
tion, that the Brahminical literature has been 
much antedated, and that the grounds on which 
extravagant claims have been made for the an- 
tiquity of Indian philosophy are, to a great 
extent, palpable forgeries. Though we offer no 
opinion on the validity of the proofs adduced, 
we may venture to conclude, in the words of 
Col. Sykes, “If Brahminism is neither unfa- 
thomable in its antiquity nor unchangeable in 
its character, we may safely infer that, by proper 
means, applied in a cautious, kindly, and for- 
bearing spirit, such further changes may be 
effected as will raise the intellectual standard of 
the Hindoos, improve their moral and social 
condition, and assist to promote their eternal 
welfare.” 








The Poetical Works v. Thomas Moore, collected 
by Himself. Vols. 1X. & X. Longman & Co. 


Tue nearer he comes to the close of his labours, the 
more laconic and sibylline is Mr. Moore in the reve- 
lations of his prefaces, The ninth volume is full of 
satirical and humorous poems, to many of which a 
few words, by way of key or introduction, would have 
been most acceptable, yet thirteen scanty pages com- 
prise all he is pleased to say ; and this mainly con- 
sists of an apology for the indulgence of his satirical 
humour, by which it is attempted to be shown that 
bitter verses do not originate in bitter feeling, that 
stings are inflicted in perfect good humour, and that 
the fiercest attacks are to be considered and admired 
as mere practice in sport—matters of fence. 

* That I was disposed, at first, to annex some such 
commentary to this series of squibs, may have been 
collected from the concluding sentences of my last 
Preface ; but a little further consideration has led me 
to abandon this intention. To that kind of satire 
which deals only with the lighter follies of social life, 
with the passing modes, whims, and scandal of the 
day, such illustrative comments become, after a short 
time, necessary. But the true preserving salt of poli- 
tical satire is its applicability to future times and 
generations, as well as to those which had first called 
it forth ; its power of transmitting the scourge of ridi- 
cule through succeeding periods, with a lash still fresh 
for the back of the bigot and the oppressor, under 
whatever new shapes they may present themselves. 
I can hardly flatter myself with the persuasion that 
any one of the satirical pieces contained in this Vo- 
lume is likely to possess this principle of vitality ; but 
I feel quite certain that, without it, not all the notes 
and illustrations in which even the industry of Dutch 
commentatorship could embalm them would insure 
to these trifles a life much beyond the present hour. 
Already, to many of them, that sort of relish—by far 
the least worthy source of their success—which the 
names of living victims lend to such sallies, has be- 
come, in the course of time, wanting. But, as far as 
their appositeness to the passing political events of 
the day has yet been tried—and the dates of these 
satires range over a period of nearly thirty years— 
their ridicule, thanks to the undying nature of human 
absurdity, appears to have lost, as yet, but little of 
the original freshness of its first application. Nor is 
this owing to any peculiar felicity of aim, in the satire 
itself, but to the sameness, throughout that period, of 
all its original objects ;—the unchangeable nature of 
that spirit of Monopoly by which, under all its various 
impersonations, commercial, religious, and political, 
these satires had been first provoked. To refer but 
to one instance, the Corn Question,—assuredly, the 
entire appositencss, at this very moment, of such 
versicles as the following, redounds far less to the 


credit of poesy than to the disgrace of legislation == 


How can you, my Lord, thus delight to torment all 

The Peers of the realm about ——— their corn, 
When you know if one hasn’t a very high rental, 

‘Tis hardly worth while to be very high-born. 
That, being by nature so little prone to spleen or 
bitterness, I should yet have frequented so much the 
thorny paths of satire, has always, to myself and those 
best acquainted with me, been a matter of some sur- 
prise. By supposing the imagination, however, to be, 
in such cases, the sole or chief prompter of the satire 
—which, in my own instance, I must say, it has 
generally been—pr: easy solution is found for the 
difficulty. The same readiness of fancy which, with 
but little help from reality, can deck out § the Cynthia 
of the minute’ with all possible attractions, will like- 
wise be able, when in the vein, to shower ridicule on 
a political adversary, without allowing a single feeling 
of real bitterness to mix itself with the operation. 
Even that sternest of all satirists, Dante, who, not 
content with the penal fire of the pen, kept an In- 
ferno ever ready to receive the victims of his wrath, 
—even Dante, on becoming acquainted with some of 
the persons whom he had thus doomed, not only re- 
voked their awful sentence, but even honoured them 
with warm praise; and probably, on a little further 
acquaintance, would have admitted them into his 
Paradiso. When thus loosely and shallowly even 
the sublime satire of Dante could strike its roots in 
his own heart and memory, it is easy to conceive how 
light and passing may be the feeling of hostility with 
which a partisan in the field of satire plies his laugh- 
ing warfare ; and how often it may happen that even 
the pride of hitting his mark hardly outlives the flight 
of the shaft.” 

This is somewhat in the vein of Coleridge’s apology 
for ‘ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter.’ It was not with 
such coquettings that his friend Sydney Smith, “rare 
Sydney,” in the preface to his collected works, ac- 
cepted and proclaimed the full responsibility of what 
he had written. We regret this, because it does 
not do justice to Mr. Moore himself, and to the 
straight-forward earnestness and political integrity of 
his life—an example to men of all parties, and much 
wanted. As, however, we cannot have the pleasant 
comment, we must be content with the simple text, 
which, after all, will be new to many of our readers. 
Here are some verses suggested by the result of the 
Clare election in 1828, when the Right Hon. W. 
Vesey Fitzgerald, the present Lord Fitzgerald, was 
rejected, and Mr. O'Connell returned :— 

Stanzas from the Banks of the Shannon. 
“Take back the virgin page.""—Moore's Irish Melodies, 
No longer, dear V—sey, feel hurt and uneasy 

At hearing it said by thy Treasury brother, 

That thou art a sheet of blank paper, my V—sey, 

And he, the dear, innocent placeman, another. 
For, lo, what a service we, Irish, have done thee ;— 

Thou now art a sheet of blank paper no more; 

By St. Patrick, we've scrawl'd such a lesson upon thee 

As never was scrawl'd upon foolscap before. 
Come—on with your spectacles, noble Lord Duke, 

(Or O'Connell has green ones he haply would lend you,) 
Read V—sey all o’er (as you can’t read a book) 

And improve by the lesson we, bog-trotters, send you; 

A lesson, in large Roman characters trac’d, 

Whose awful impressions from you and your kin 
Of blank-sheeted statesmen will ne’er be effac’d— 

Unless, ’stead of paper, you're mere asses’ skin. 

Shall I help you to construe it? ay, by the Gods, 

Could I risk a translation, you should have a rare one; 
But pen against sabre is desperate odds, 

And you, my Lord Duke (as you hinted once), wear one. 
Again and again I say, read V—sey o’er ;— 

You will find him worth all the old scrolls of papyrus 
That Egypt e’er fill’'d with nonsensical lore, 

Or the learned Champollion e’er wrote of, to tire us. 

All blank as he was, we've return’d him on hand, 

Scribbled o’er with a warning to Princes and Dukes, 
Whose plain, simple drift if they wo’n't understand, 

Though caress’d at St. James's, they're fit for St. Luke’s. 
Talk of leaves of the Sibyls!—more meaning convey’d is 

In one single leaf such as now we have spell’d on, 

Than e’er hath been utter’d by all the old ladies 

That ever yet spoke, from the Sibyls to Eld—n. 

The following was, as Mr, Moore states, wrung 
from him by the Irish Coercion Bill of the Whigs: 

Paddy's Metamorphosis. 
About fifty years since, in the days of our daddies, 

That plan was commenced which the wise now applaud, 
Of shipping off Ireland's most turbulent Paddies, 

As good raw material for settlers, abroad. 

Some West-India island, whose name I forget, 
Was the region then chos’n for this scheme so romantic ; 
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And such the success the first colony met, 


That a second, soon after, set sail o’er th’ Atlantic. 
Behold them now safe at the long-look’d for shore, 
Sailing in between banks that the Shannon might 
And thinking of friends whom, but two years before, 
ey had sorrow’'d to lose, but would soon again meet, 
And, hark! from the shore a glad welcome there came— 
“* Arrah, Paddy from Cork, is it you, my sweet boy?” 
While Pat stood astounded, to hear his own name 
Thus hail'd by black devils, who caper’d for joy! 
Can it possibly be ?—half amazement—half doubt, 
Pat listens again—rubs his eyes and looks steady ; 
Then heaves a deep sigh, and in horror yells out, 
**Good Lord! only think,—black and curly already |” 
Deceiv'’d by that well-mimick’d brogue in his ears, 
Pat read his own doom in these wool-headed figures, 
And thought, what a climate, in less than two years, 
To turn a whole cargo of Pats into niggers! 
Monat. 

‘Tis thus,—but alas! by a marvel more true 
Than is told in this rival of Ovid’s best stories,— 
Your Whigs, when in office a short year or tyo, 
By a lusus nature, all turn into Tories. 
And thus, when I hear them “ strong measures” advise, 

Ere the seats that — sit on have time to get steady, 
I say, while I listen, with tears in my eyes, 

“Good Lord! only think,—black and curly already!” 

Another of these pleasant speculations offers itself 
opportunely :— 

Anticipated Meeting of the British Association in the 

year 2836. 

After some observations from Dr. M‘Grig 
On that fossile reliquium call’d Petrified Wig, 
Or Perruquolithus—a specimen rare 
Of those wigs, made for antediluvian wear, 
Which, it seems, stood the flood without turning a hair— 
Mr. Tomkins rose up, and requested attention 
To facts no less wondrous which he had to mention. 


Some large fossil creatures had lately been found, 

Of a species no longer now seen above ground, 

But the same (as to Tomkins most clearly appears) 

With those animals, lost now for hundreds of years, 
Which our ancestors us’d to call ‘‘ Bishops” and * Peers,” 
But which Tomkins more erudite names has bestow’d on, 
Having call'd the Peer fossil the’ Aristocratodon, 

And, finding much food under t’other one’s thorax, 

Has christen’d that creature the’ Episcopus Vorax. 


Lest the savantes and dandies should think this all fable, 
Mr. Tomkins most kindly produc’d on the table 

A sample of each of these species of creatures, 

Both tol’rably human, in structure and features, 
Except that the’ Episcopus seems, Lord deliver us! 
To've been carnivorus as well as granivorous ; 

And Tomkins, on searching its stomach, found there 
Large lumps, such as no modern stomach could bear, 
Of a substance call’d Tithe, upon which, as tis said, 

The whole Genus Clericum formerly fed ; 

And which having lately himself decompounded, 

Just to see what ’twas made of, he actually found it 
Compos’d of all possible cookable things 

That e’er tripp’d upon trotters or soar’d upon wings— 
All products of earth, both g i » herb » 
Hordeaceous, fabaceous, and eke farinaceous, 

All clubbing their quotas, to glut the esophagus 

Of this ever greedy and grasping Tithophagus. 

“ Admire,” exclaim’d Tomkins, *‘ the kind dispensation 
By Providence shed on this much-favour'd nation, 

In sweeping so ravenous a race from the earth, 

That might else have occasion'’d a  ponecal dearth— : 
And thus burying ’em deep as e’en Joe Hume would sink ‘em, 
With the Ichthyosaurus and Paleorynchum, 

And other queer ci-devant things, under ground— 

Not forgetting that fossilised youth, so renown’d, 

Who lived just to witness the Deluge—was gratified 
Much by the sight, and has since been found stratified !” 
This picturesque touch—quite in Tomkins’s way— 
Call'd forth from the savantes a general hurrah ; 

While inquiries among them went rapidly round, 

As to where this young stratified man could be found. 
The “learn’d Theban’s” discourse next as livelily flow’d on, 
To sketch t’other wonder, the’ Aristocratodon— 

An animal, differing from most human creatures 

Not so much in speech, inward structure, or features, 
As in having a certain excrescence, T. said, 

Which in form of a coronet grew from his head, 

And devolv’d to its heirs, when the creature was dead ; 
Nor matter’d it, while this heir-loom was transmitted, 
How unfit were the heads, so the coronet fitted. 


He then mention’d a strange zoological fact, 

Whose announcement appear'd much applause to attract. 

In France, said the learned professor, this race 

Had so noxious become, in some centuries’ space, 

From their numbers and strength, that the land was o’errun 
with ’em, 

Every one’s question being, “‘ What's to be done with ’em? 

When, lo! certain knowing ones—savans, mayhap, 

Who, like Buckland’s deep followers, understood trap, 

Slily hinted that nought upon earth was so good 

For Aristocratodons, when rampant and rude, 

As to stop, or curtail, their allowance of f 

This expedient was tried, and a proof it affords 

Of the’ effect that short commons will have upon lords; 

For this whole race of bipeds, one fine summer's morn, 

Shed their coronets, just as a deer sheds his horn, 

And the moment these gewgaws fell off, they became 

Quite a new sort of creature—so harmless and tame, 

That logists might, for the first time, maintain ’em 








* Some expressions to this purport, in a published letter 
of one of these gentlemen, had then produced a good di 





of amusement. 


To be near akin to the genus humanum, 
And the’ experiment, tried so successfully then, 





Should be kept in remembrance, when wanted 
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One other, and we must conclude ; and how better 
than with the— 
Song of Old Puck. 
“ And those things do best plepee me, 
That befall preposterously.” . 
UCK Juaior, Midsummer Night's Dream, 

Who wants old Puck? for here am I, 
A mongrel imp, "twixt earth and sky, 
Ready alike to crawl or fly ; 
Now in the mud, now in the air, 
And, so ’tis for mischief, reckless where. 


As to my knowledge, there’s no end to’t, 
For where I haven't it, I pretend to’t ; 
And, ‘stead of taking a learn’d degree 
At some dull university, 
Puck found it handier to commence 
With a certain share of impudence, 
Which passes one off as learn’d and clever, 
Beyond all other degrees whatever ; 
And enables a man of lively sconce 
To be Master of all the Arts at once. 
No matter what the science may be— 
Ethics, Physics, Theology, 
Mathematics, Hydrostatics, 
Aerostatics or Pneumatics— 
Whatever it be, I take my luck, 
*Tis all the same to ancient Puck ; 
Whose head's so full of all sorts of wares, 
That a brother imp, old Smugden, swears 
if I had but of law a little smatt’ring, 
Td then be perfect—which is flattering. 
My skill as a linguist all must know 
Who met me abroad some months ago ; 
(And heard me abroad exceedingly, too, 
In the moods and tenses of parlez vous) 
When, as old Chambaud’s shade stood mute, 
I spoke such French to the Institute 
As puzzled those learned Thebans much, 
To know if "twas Sanscrit or High Dutch, 
And might have pass'd with the’ unobserving 
As one of the unknown tongues of Irving. 
As to my talent for ubiquity, 
‘There's nothing like it in all antiquity. 
Like Mungo (my peculiar care), 
“I'm here, I'm dere, I'm ebery where.” 
If any one’s wanted to take the chair, 
Upon any subject, any where, 
Just look around, and—Puck is there! 
When slaughter’s at hand, your bird of prey 
Is never known to be out of the way; 
And wherever mischief’s to be got, 
There's Puck instanter, on the spot. 
Only find me in negus and applause, 
And I'm your man for any cause. 
If wrong the cause, the more my delight ; 
But I don’t object to it, ev'n when right, 
If I only can vex some old friend by’t ; 
There’s D—rh—m, for instance ;—to worry him 
Fills up my cup of bliss to the brim! 

(NoTE BY THE EDITOR.) 
Those who are anxious to run a muck 
Can't do better than join with Puck. 
They'll tind him bon diable—spite of his phiz— 
And, in fact, his great ambition is, 
While playing old Puck in first-rate style, 
To be thought Robin Good-fellow all the while. 


The tenth and concluding volume appears to be a 
mere reprint of the Epicurean and Alciphron, from 
the last edition. 











MEMOIRS OF MADAME LAFFARGE, WRITTEN 
BY HERSELF. 


(Continued from p. 662.) 

[As the sheets received this week contain some particu- 
lars of the nt of the story, the death of M. Laffarge, 
and the consequent imprisonment of the writer, we shall 
proceed with our selections and translations. ]} 

My mother-in-law having been informed by her son 
of our conversation, came with a dignified and dolo- 
Tous air to bring me the keys of the home depart- 
ment, “ which she had presided over for forty years 
with order, prudence, and economy.” I would not 
take the reins of government, finding them in 
more skilful hands. M. Laffarge, however, insisted 
on it; but I obtained the promise of a second set 
of keys, in order that my mother-in-law might have 
free access to everything, without being obliged to 
have recourse to me or my servant. From that mo- 
ment I forbade my thoughts to recur to the past, 
and determined to devote myself with better hope to 
the future. At times, indeed, my heart swelled with 
avague undefined grief; at times I shed, without 
immediate cause, tears, whose bitterness scalded my 
cheeks; but this grief, these tears, I concealed, re- 
membering that I ought to be—that I would be happy. 
During the day I was occupied, active, often gay : Iwas 
determined to spread happinessaround me; but when 
night came, I was seized with an involuntary sadness 
and an invincible fear: I became more than ill-tem- 
pered, and remained at my piano till three or four 
in the morning. I was really tempted to call the 
extreme of courage, what the world calls weakness, 
and felt quite astonished in thinking of the boldness 





which makes a Marion Delorme and a Manon 
Lescaut. 

We had our wedding visits to pay, and being in- 
vited to a ball, it was decided that we should pass 
eight days at Uzerche. During our short stay at 
Vigeois, I was introduced to one of our neighbours, 
the Count of Tourdonnet, an old marine officer, of 
amiable manners, chivalrous character and mind, and 
from his mild opinions a very peaceable lord of a 
chateau. His conversation pleased me, and I was 
delighted to find him married to a young and pretty 
woman, who might become a valuable acquisition in 
my solitude, and a friend for my thoughts. I was re- 
ceived at Uzerche by an uncle of M. Laffarge, Capt. 
Materie, a worthy old soldier, who gave me a most 
affectionate welcome. I found in him but two faults, 
a wife passée d’éteinte, like those old miniatures of our 
grandmothers, who screw up their mouths to grin an 
eternal smile at their descendants, and a daughter 
laboriously occupied in dressing out a very vain face, 
which was ugly enough to be good, and not good 
enough tobe ugly. Among the other members of his 
family, I remarked M. Brugére, whom I had been told 
to fear and detest, and whose spiteful wit amused, 
without alarming me, and Mdlle. Emma Pontier, a 
noble-hearted young creature, both mild and affec- 
tionate, living in the midst of her family, isolated by 
her tastes and ideas, who was in want of a friend, and 
who had the misfortune to love me, by comprehend- 
ing the sympathy which drew me towards her. The 
day after my arrival I paid thirty visits, that is to say, 
I walked from door to door, in order to satisfy an 
eager curiosity, and give a new subject for the slander- 
ing and calumniating gossippers of the little town 
of Uzerche. I was stupified with all I was obliged 
to see and hear: the mistresses of each house received 
us in the kitchen with their hair in disorder, caps be- 
dizened with flowers and ribbons, dresses covered 
with grease spots, rumpled collars, blue stockings, old 
slippers, and an incredible luxury of dirty hands, 
On these visits we entered, bowed, sat down, 
and the conversation began. First they spoke of 
the regret I must have felt in quitting Paris,—of 
the sameness of the country,—of the ennui which 
awaited me in so lonely a spot as Glandier,; 
then they congratulated M. Laffarge on my 
fortune ;—they questioned me about my piano-forte, 
about my maid, who seemed very elegant, and to 
whom I must give, they supposed, at least ninety 
francs a-year. Astonishment rendered me stupid 
during the first few visits, ennui made me still 
more so during the latter. To relieve me, M. 
Pontier proposed an excursion to La Gruerie, a 
property belonging to M. Deplans, a rich iron- 
founder. I found a beautiful mansion in the 
midst of a fine forest. Madame Deplans received 
me with the greatest kindness: she joined to the 
dignity of an elderly woman a benevolent and cordial 
kindness. Her daughter-in-law was spirituelle and 
amiable, with two lovely children. This return into 
civilized society did me good; but, as a set-off, 
we had the most terrible weather. The rain, driven 
by the wind through the head of the britschka, ran 
down our faces and our clothes, and on arriving at 
Uzerche, we were drenched. As there was a family 
dinner, it was necessary to put the best face on our 
misfortune ; however, towards ten o'clock, I was so 
unwell that I begged permission to retire. Madame 
Pontier followed me; and, finding me feverish, made 
me swallow plenty of tisane, ordered Clementine to 
remain with me, that I might not be disturbed, and 
forbade the entrance of her nephew. I had been 
above an hour asleep, when I was awoke by a violent 
knocking at the door. I demanded, with the im- 
patience of a sick person, what was wanted. * Open,’ 
exclaimed M. Laffarge. A kick at the door, fol- 
lowed by the grossest language, made me shudder. 
* * Strong in my indignation, I leaped from my 
bed, opened the door, and, folding my hands on my 
bosom, stood before him in silent anger. M. Laffarge, 
with haggard eyes, face pale and contraeted, seized 
hold of me, calling me by the most odious epithets; 
but, exhausted by his passion, he threw himself on 
the bed, and I retired to the ante-room, over- 
whelmed with shame and despair. In a few mo- 
ments we heard groans and cries of anguish from 
the next room ; and when Clementine, dreadfully 
alarmed, went in, she found M. Laffarge writhing on 
the bed, incapable of uttering a word, In an instant 








every one was stirring, and M. Pontier and his family 
rushed into the room. My aunts, alarmed at my 
wild appearance, led me away, to endeavour to calm 
my despair; and M. Pontier soon after came to say, 
that his nephew had a violent fit of convulsions, which 
he attributed to the cold of the morning, and excite- 
ment from having drunk too freely of champagne, 
I told him that I had not strength to go through such 
another scene; and endeavoured to impress on him 
that I was deeply grieved, and thus make M. Laf- 
farge understand that a few repentant words were 
not sufficient to make me forgive anger as unjust as 
brutal. Fatigued with emotion, towards morning I 
slept, and, on awaking, a letter was brought me from 
my aunt Garat; it seemed to arrive providentially, 
to efface from my memory my terrors and suffering. 
I was, therefore, disposed for indulgence, when M. 
Pontier came to ask permission to bring me his guilty 
nephew, whom he had been lecturing for three hours. 
M. Laffarge threw himself at my feet, weeping. I 
held out my hand; he embraced it with transport ; 
and, forbidding him tospeak, I promised never to make 
allusion to the scene of that sad night, at the recollec- 
tion of which he appeared with reason so unhappy and 
humiliated. M. Laffarge, however, was wonderfully 
well; but I was still suffering. As he feared cancans 
and slanderous gossip if I did not go to the ball in 
the evening, I promised to attend. Fortunately, 
Madame Materie, raised by her dignity and elegance 
to be the Lionne, would not appear till an hour after 
others, so that I was enabled to prepare at leisure 
and enjoy the complete coun-d’eil of a Limousin rout, 

What a singular ¢,.. cle is a ball in a little 
provincial town, which has not the honour of being 
a préfecture, and does not even possess a sous préfet ! 
The ball was offered to the Uzerchoise beauties, by 
the young collegians who had received their laurels 
in the morning. The five-franc piece, drawn from a 
grandmother’s tenderness or a father’s pride, was 
sacrificed in preparations for the féte. The gallant 
lads had perhaps collected sixty francs; that was a 
great sum; and they had been able to add two quin- 
quets to the six large candles, and a flute to the 
squeaking of a violin. The room was borrowed from 
an estaminet,and was large enough. Narrow benches 
were placed all round, on which the young ladies 
sat under the shadow of mamma's bonnet; in the 
middle stood a compact mass of dark men in white 
pantaloons, scarcely leaving room for the young 
master of the ceremonies to pass, whose duty it was 
to receive the new-comers, smile at the ladies, and 
snuff the candles. The very young ladies, in pure 
white calico dresses, had very red arms under their 
Scotch thread gloves, and cheeks fresher than the 
crimson bows stuck in their hair. They were busily 
engaged in keeping an account of their invitations to 
dance. The marriageable, distinguished by a for- 
midable flounce at the bottom of their dress, and a 
rose over their ear, were whispering together, and 
casting coquettish glances at the past and future 
dancer, The young married women, lost under the 
gauze, satin, ribbons, flowers, and jewels of their cor- 
beille de noces, spoke aloud, and laughed still louder 
to attract admirers. Lastly, the respectable mothers 
of families valued dresses and virtues, calculated the 
fortunes of the dancers, informed their neighbours of 
the result, and speculated in hope on the marriage- 
able partners of their daughters, Thanks to the 
merit of novelty, I was pursued by the jealousy of 
the women and the homage of the men, and I put to 
the torture the imagination of the graves tapisseries, 
They could not value or understand my simple 
dress of India muslin, trimmed with hops, and found 
i te and bidmable my head ornament, com- 
posed of bunches of these same hops, my only parure, 
The good nature of our young heroes, so happy 
with their ball, and so proud to show their gallantry, 
made me forget the scene of the past night, and the 
extreme novelty which surrounded me gave me a few 
moments’ gaiety, which astonished others, quite puz- 
zled at my finding pleasure in the country. 

(The following extract gives an account of M. Laffarge’s 
visit to Paris.) 

After his first reception, M. Laffarge found his ac- 
quaintances fall back to their usual habits and plea- 
sures, and himself isolated and discouraged. 

M. Laffarge would have conspired against the 
golden age in order to establish an iron one. After 
having in vain preached patience, I advised him to 
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reach the hearts of the deputies and his friends 
through their stomachs, and to put their good faith to 
the test of some excellent Perigord truffles; and, at 
his entreaties, I wrote to all persons of my acquaint- 
ance who might be useful to him, and he told me 
what to say and to ask. I was at times unable to 
understand M. Laffarge’s conduct, and was wretched 
at his manner of treating for a loan, with his petty 
ideas and miserable resources. It was necessary for 
me to close my eyes and pray, when the inferiority 
of the man who was my lord and guide, presented 
itself to my imagination. My mind seemed froissé : 
it plunged with despair into the immensity of the 
misfortune so completely irreparable. I endeavoured 
to stop such thoughts by repeating aloud—* This 
man is good; all in him is serious and useful for 
active life ; he is your husband, you love him. It is 
with the world, with society, with the reality of life 
that you should be angry, at this first anguish which 
marks the change from your lovely existence of 
dreams and illusions, to your actual one of deceptions 
and duties.” If I dive into my conscience, I can bear 
witness that I always endeavoured to stifle these 
thoughts under a like enthusiasm of fidelity and duty. 

Mad. Laffarge lived in her own room; she had 
added M. Denis to the furniture, and he never quitted 
it. I was quite alone, and happy to enliven my solitude 
by the presence of my sweet cousin Emma Pontier. 
This amiable creature, just fresh from the sanctity 
of her convent, came to seek in my friendship a 
refuge for the dreams of her imagination. Like me, 
she had made up her mind to a sad future, but her 
heart suffered from the vague immensity which it 
had embraced, whilst mine struggled against the chain 
which fastened it to the earth. 

My mother-in-law, become exceedingly jealous of 
Emma’s affection for me, tried every means to efface 
it ; she related to her the sad scenes after my arrival, 
and the letter of the 15th of August, pretended that I 
had actually been in love with the young man men- 
tioned, that I had seen him at Pompadour, then at 
Glandier ; in fact, made up such a tissue of absur- 
dities and vile calumnies, that I soon saw a change 
in the affection of my young cousin. I was obliged 
to open my heart in all confidence to her, with re- 
spect to my sufferings, and she only learnt to love 
me more. My uncle Pontier came frequently to 
see me, and seemed happy at the friendship I pro- 
fessed for his daughter. But his affairs becoming 
embarrassed, he suddenly left for Algiers. I wept 
bitterly at the departure of the only friend I possessed 
in my new family, and promised to be a protector to 
his children. 

M. Laffarge’s letters were most discouraging ; his 
attempt to obtain a patent went on but slowly, though 
promising certain success; but the loan went on 
slower. Bankers had become mistrustful, from the 
frequent failures of speculations. As it was difficult 
to obtain certain information respecting the value of 
Glandier, upon which he hoped to raise in mortgage 
the sums he required, he received nothing but re- 
fusals. I sent him an unlimited power to endeavour 
to sell Villers-Hellon, or to borrow upon my dower. 
I preached courage and patience, and endeavoured 
to fill my letters with kind and affectionate words to 
console him under his disappointments. Before his 
departure he had ardently desired to have my por- 
trait, but there was not time, for he could not find 
the artist who had been recommended to him. Wish- 
ing to procure the poor absentee this pleasure, and 
calm the discouragement and impatience which 
gained upon him every day, I sought out, and by 
perseverance discovered, this Limousin artist. 

New-year’s Day approached, and I did not expect 
M. Laffarge for three weeks. I was wretched, for 
everything around me went on worse and worse. 
Denis absented himself more frequently ; he passed 
his nights in mysterious journies; our workmen 
were threatening to leave us, and engage with a rival 
ironfounder, our neighbour. Not only did M. Buf- 
fiére neglect to assist us, but, notwithstanding the 
express prohibition of M. Laffarge, he tried the new 
method of fabrication, which met with complete suc- 
cess. These facts I could not help writing to my 
husband, and the 25,000 francs, which my lawyer 
had been able to borrow, hastened his return. I 
received a letter, in which he promised to be with me 
on the 3rd of January. Although he had obtained 
the patent, M. Laffarge seemed to be sad; he spoke 





of the happiness, without speaking of the joys of 
return. In one part he said, “I shall arrive very 
early in the morning ; I must see you first, and alone, 
without even my mother; make arrangements ac- 
cordingly.” This phrase seen by Madame Laffarge, 
who had opened the letter during my absence, made 
her extremely angry ; she declared that I wished to 
rob her of her son’s affection. In his last letter M. 
Laffarge stated that, not having received the money 
from M. Legris, upon which his return depended, he 
feared that he might not be with me so soon as he 
desired. 

I was therefore greatly surprised on being awoke 
by him early on the morning of the 3rd. I was 
shocked at the change in his appearance ; Clemen- 
tine, who slept in my room, asked him if he were ill ; 
he replied, that his stomach was sore, that during the 
last days of his sojourn in Paris, he had not taken 
off his clothes, day or night ; that he had been suffer- 
ing the whole journey, that he had taken some soup 
at Limoges, which had caused violent vomiting. I 
wished him to take some tea, which he declined. 
After expressing my joy at his return, I asked after 
the health of my family and friends. He answered, 
that he had brought his patent, that he had opened 
a loan with the house of Martin, Didier, & Dela- 
marre ; that he had a mass of remembrances for me, 
&c. But I observed that he was sad and pre-occu- 
pied; I remarked it, and told him, laughingly, that 
he had left his heart at Paris. Instead of answering, 
he asked rather abruptly, who had sent letters to 
Uzerche, addressed to Count Ch? “TI do not 
know.”—“ If you have written to him,” said he, “I 
entreat you not to conceal it from me.”—“ Had I 
wished to keep a second affection and a blameable 
correspondence, should I have confided my secret to 
you, or have even told you the name of him I ought 
and wished to forget in becoming your wife?” 
“You are right, but I have been assured that it 
was so.” Then it is an infamous calumny.”— 
“ But you own that M. de T addressed you in 
my absence.” Some versesand a few compliments, 
that is all." But you wrote to him.”—* Yes, you 
know that I wish to bring about a marriage between 
a cousin of mine and a friend of his. I wrote to him 
on that subject only.”—* But in Limousin the women 
do not write."—“ I am not a Limousine.’—Our con- 
versation, for two hours, ran upon these mistrusts, 
reports, and suspicions. I was perfectly aware of 
the letters which had been written against me during 
his two months’ absence, and the torments and trials 
which awaited me in future. Notwithstanding, there 
was still much love for me remaining; a word, ora 
look, upset the scaffolding of calumny raised against 
me. During our conversation, my mother-in-law 
knocked several times at the door, but we did not 
answer. I learnt afterwards, that Madame Laffarge 
was furious against her son, for whom she had been 
watching all the night, and who had crossed the 
river and entered by the back way, in order to see 
me first. My self-love triumphed in this proof of his 
affection, and it was not till mid-day that I reminded 
him that he ought to visit his mother. He returned 
soon after, complaining of fatigue, and expressing a 
wish to go to bed. He begged me to let him have 
my room, in order that I might watch by him and 
play to him. No sooner was he installed there, than 
he began to vomit: his uncle, M. Flegniat, who had 
some knowledge of medicine, attributed his sickness 
to the journey, and ordered some orangeade. I made 
a cup, and he felt better. I passed the whole day by 
his bedside; he showed us his famous patent, and 
received our congratulations. He would not allow 
me to quit him; overwhelmed me with, tender and 
affectionate words; said that he owed his success to 
me—that I had inspired him—and that all his iron 
should be stamped Marie. I had caused to be en- 
graved at Paris a seal in malachite, with forge-ham- 
mers and a device of my invention. They were 
to be our arms of noblesse industrielle, This attention 
delighted him: he showed it to his mother and uncle. 
Madame Laffarge looked sulky and annoyed at her 
son’s attentions to me. When alone, M. Laffarge 
questioned me upon what had passed during his 
absence. I told him all my griefs, all my torments: 
the careless neglect of his brother-in-law—the imper- 
tinence and carelessness of Denis—the discontent of 
the workmen—and the want of coal, which had put 
a stop to the workings at the forge. He appeared 








displeased, and painfully thoughtful. As he did not 
wish me to leave him, he begged his mother to send 
up my dinner. They brought me the wing of a fow] 
truffé. My husband took a fancy to a small truffle 
at the end of my fork ; unfortunately, this slight im. 
prudence caused a return of his vomiting. The night 
passed pretty well; the next day our patient only 
suffered from extreme weakness. M. Denis came 
two or three times to speak to him, but he sent him 
away, begging us to let him rest, and not talk upon 
business. At luncheon he came into the drawing- 
room, where I was with Mdlle. Brun. Some meringues 
were served ; he would taste some of the frothy cream, 
Meanwhile M. Buffiére arrived, and they had a long 
conference together alone. This interview seemed 
to have dreadfully fatigued M. Laffarge. At five 
o'clock the vomitings returned more violent and free 
quent. I wished to send for the physician of Brives, 
my mother-in-law overruled me, and chose M. Bar- 
don, whom I knew to be a very good friend, but a 
very bad doctor. However, I began to be very un- 
easy, and though M. Buffiére reassured me in saying 
he knew his brother-in-law’s habits, and that he ex. 
aggerated slight indispositions, Mad. Laffarge hinted 
suspicions which froze my blood. She feared that 
her son had been poisoned by some enemy at Paris, 
She related the death of her husband, who had been 
poisoned at dinner bya rival. M. Bardon arrived at 
two o’clock in the morning ; I told him my uneasi- 
ness at the dreadful suspicions of Mad. Laffarge. He 
laughed heartily at such chimerical fears, and said 
there was not a symptom which could give counte- 
nance to such suspicions, that M. Laffarge’s malady 
was quinsy and inflammation of the stomach, that 
his father’s death had been quite natural, that he had 
attended him, that Mad. Laffarge’s imagination could 
alone have suspected a crime. I made him explain 
what was to be done to combat that painful quinsy, 
that I might follow his orders exactiy. We were to 
apply leeches, give no cold drinks, and to mix emol- 
lient syrups with his tisanes, 

As we were thus passing the night in conversation, 
the rats, recommencing their diversions over our 
head, awoke M. Laffarge from his slight doze. M. 
Bardon asked me if I had not endeavoured to des. 
stroy these noisy guests. I told him that I had already 
made a mixture of ratshane, flour, and water, but 
with little result. He advised me to add sugar and 
butter to the flour, and even offered to bring me flour 
of maize, and wrote an order that we might obtain 
arsenic at Uzerche. The grief at being confined to 
his bed when such important business claimed his 
attention, increased M. Laffarge’s suffering. 

He was impatient, pre-occupied, gloomy; he 
avoided with a kind of terror all téfe-a-tétes with his 
brother-in-law, who constantly tormented him with 
business. Heseemed only happy when I lulled him 
with affectionate words, dreams and projects for the 
future ; he was a very bad patient, and I was the 
only one not sent into very Satanic company. I found 
out by different conversations with my husband, the 
jealous calumniating spirit of his mother towards me. 
Not only had they endeavoured to miscontrue all my 
actions, but had falsified them and cruelly tormented 
him. So that in finding me innocent, more confiding 
than formerly, more affectionate because he was 
suffering, happy to see him again, M. Laffarge was 
delighted. I own I ungenerously triumphed in the 
preference he gave me, I enjoyed the expressions of 
love which he lavished upon me before his mother. 
Fool that I was! I played away my life for a bon- 
mot. Strong in my innocence and in his love, I 
raised myself the hatred which was to dig my grave. 
At his second visit M. Bardon found the inflammation 
had increased ; there was difficulty of swallowing; 
the palate was swollen, and a violent rushing of 
blood to the head. He applied leeches, slightly bled 
him, and blew a little alum into his throat. This 
last operation gave him great pain, followed by a 
sharp burning taste. M. Bardon having quitted the 
room, M. Laffarge told me he was certain they had 
given him vitriol by mistake, that he felt an inward 
fire. I endeavoured to calm him by a gargle of cold 
water : finding it useless, I became uneasy, and went 
to the doctor and told him my husband’s fears. He 
assured me there could be no such mistake. * * A 
few hours’ repose had scarcely renewed our confidence 
when a new crisis replunged us into discouragement. 
The vomitings were less frequent, but the nervous 
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pains were more violent. Every morning M. Bardon 

me and my mother-in-law ; as for the rest 
of the family, they said that after any commercial ex- 
citement M. Laffarge was usually attacked thus, it 
was temperamental. It must be owned that if he 
did not get better the doctors ought not to be cen- 
sured, for he did not follow their directions. M. Bar- 
don recommended quiet, and the frequent use of 
soothing drinks : there was constant chattering around 
his bed, and he would only drink iced water. Tues- 
day night had been good, Wednesday better. I was 
more easy, and was listening to the breathing of M. 
Laffarge, whose head was on my shoulder, when he 
was suddenly awoke by Mad. Buffiére rushing into 
the room like amad woman. She kissed his hands, 
exclaimed, sobbing, ““ My Charles, you are going to 
die, what will become of me without you? Life will 
be nothing without you. Oh! my brother, your 
Aména will not survive you.” Aména, calm your- 
self, I am better,” said M. Laffarge.—“ Ah!” con- 
tinued she, “ my poor Charles, to die so young, at the 
risk of killing my child I am come to receive your 
last sigh; you shall die in my arms!” My God, 
must I then die? and you concealed it from me and 
were not uneasy !” said the poor sufferer, looking at 
me pale and trembling, with an expression of grief 
and reproach.—* I swear to you there is no danger,” 
I answered, quite stupified and indignant at this 
scene.—“*I do not understand your sister; such 
affection as that will, indeed, soon kill you.”— 
* Aména, retire I beseech you.”—“No, no,” said 
she, “I will quit him no more.” I could no longer 
restrain my indignation, and turning to M. Buf- 
fiere, who stood a silent spectator of the scene, I in- 
sisted on his taking his wife away, which was rather a 
difficult task. The impression which this scene 
produced upon M. Laffarge was indelible ; my words 
had no effect ; he repeated incessantly, “ Poor Marie, 
must I die? I loved you so much. What will be- 
come of you?” When M. Bardon arrived in the 
morning, he found renewed fever, and more alarming 
symptoms. I recounted the scene of the preceding 
evening, with perhaps not very moderate indignation. 
I begged him to allow me to have a consultation. 
My uncle Pontier had spoken highly of M. Segeral. 
My mother-in-law would only have M. Masséna, one 
of the highest repute in the country. After many ques- 
tions to M. Bardon, on the state of the patient, M. 
Masséna declared there was no danger. It was a 
nervous affection, undoubtedly painful, but of cer- 
taincure. I wished him to renew his visit the next 
day ; he assured me that M. Bardon’s presence was 
sufficient ; that he would return when a change of 
régime was necessary. In the meantime he ordered 
an opiate, soothing drinks, and a little nourishment, 
light soups and Jaits de poule. I was so happy and 
contented after this learned visit, that I was easily 
reconciled to Mad. Buffiére. I invited her to keep 
me company, and advised her mother to take some 
Test, 
son, and upon his persuading her to go to bed, re- 
plied that we wished to drive her away ; that she was 
looked upon as nothing in the house. In fact, made 
such a scene, that I was obliged to leave the room. 
I was so much fatigued, and so unwell, that I yielded 
to M. Laffarge’s prayers to take care of myself. 

The small quantity of arsenic which M. Bardon 
had written for, had not sufficed to exterminate our 
tats; their noise irritated my husband, and they had 
merited all my hatred, for they had devoured my 
dresses, my linen, in fact everything in my dressing 
closet. Determined to get rid of them, I asked M. 
Denis to bring a fresh dose of ratsbane, and some 
traps; he forgot the traps, although I had written 
down the two articles, but brought so large a quan- 
tity of arsenic that I showed it to M. Laffarge, in 
order that he might understand the means I was 
taking to destroy his enemies. He approved of 
them, but forbade my touching it on account of the 
exhalations. Clementine was charged with this duty. 
Finding myself fatigued towards morning, I went to 
bed. I was still sleeping, at 10 o'clock, when Madame 
Buffiére awoke me to know if I would not take some 
tisane, which she offered me: finding it very insipid, 
I declined. She said she knew how to make /ait de 
poule so delicately, that she was sure I should relish 
it. I had just swallowed it, when she returned from 
M. Laffarge’s room, saying she hoped I had left a 
little, as her brother, par sentiment, wished to share 








She said that I wanted to be alone with her | 


heard, had an increase of fever. 


not wish him to be fatigued,” said M. Magnaud, 
“sign me some bills which I have here.”—I willingly 
acceded, and was going to ask my husband’s per- 
mission to sign in his name, which my sister-in-law 
and M. Magnaud prevented, saying that my signature 
was sufficient. I signed some bits of paper, and, 
wishing to be exact, I put the date——* That is not 
valid,” said M. Magnaud, “a woman’s signature 
should not be dated :” and, tearing them, he made 
me sign others. These were for 6,000 fr. or 8000 fr. 
Towards midnight I was seized with cramp in my 
stomach, and was obliged to lie down: Emma re- 
placed me. I had told her how necessary it was that 
M. Laffarge should take his potion regularly, and 
she used my name to persuade him to take them. 
Madame Laffarge and Aména soon sent her away 
under pretence of taking care of me. At four in the 
morning, we retook our station beside the sick man, 
and I found that he had not once had his potion. I 
remarked this with vexation, and M. Laffurge made 
signs to me to prepare it. As it was impossible to 
make M. Laffarge take his cooling tisanes, I took care 
to put a little gum in the water or potion. This 
time, when I had done so, Madame Laffarge snatched 
the spoon from me, and told her son not to drink it, 
as I had put a white powder in it. In vain Emma 
observed to her aunt that it was gum arabic; she 
pretended not to understand ; and as I left the room 
she said it was still worse of me to have given gum 
to her son, as M. Masséna had expressly forbidden 
it. * * Sunday morning I was surprised to find M. 
and Madame Denis installed alone at my husband's 
bed-side. I asked why they had not called me, and 
not placed persons who did not understand the treat- 
ment. I was answered that M. Laffarge had desired 





it, and would not suffer his good M. Denis to quit | 


him. I approached.the bed; he looked at me for 
some time, then took my hand to his lips, and I felt 
a tear fall with the kiss. Madame Buffiere coming 
in, wished to send me away, pretending that I fatigued 
her brother. He opposed it, and asked fora drink : 
I was going to give it him, when Aména snatched 
the glass from my hand, and offered it herself. 
Deeply hurt, I walked away ; he called me to him, 
saying :—“ Let them alone, but do not abandon me.” 
—I had gone to my own room, when Clementine 
informed me that M. Flegniat was come. I imme- 
diately went to him, and was astonished at his serious 
manner. Taking him aside, I asked if he thought 
there was any danger. He owned that he did not 
| feel the same confidence as M. Bardon—his nourish- 
ing diet appeared absurd—and that he was alarmed 
at the icy numbness of the extremities, the slowness 
| of the pulse, and the unnatural symptoms. 
| Pray,” said I,“ persuade my mother-in-law to 
| send for other advice.” Why,” he replied, “ she 
says it is you who oppose it." 1!_for the last 
eight days I have vainly entreated her to send for 
| M. Légeral.” He seemed quite astonished, and 
| advised me to send immediately, and put no faith in 
| M. Bardon. Then, perceiving how uneasy he had 
made me, said, that perhaps he exaggerated the 
danger, and told me to give him some beer instead of 
| tisane, and warm water to assist the vomiting. I 
| was obliged to combat the ill-will, the almost brutal 
| opposition of Madame Laffarge and Madame Buf- 
fiére, in order to administer this ; they said that I 
wished to stifle M. Laffarge, fatigue him, and kill him, 
by fresh vomitings; but, in spite of them, I made. 
him swallow several cups, which relieved him, till 
his mother gave him a large glass of beer, which 
brought back the burning sensation and cramp in his 
stomach. To finish my grief, I found they had 
stopped the man I had sent to Brives for M. Légeral, 
and under some pretence Madame Laffarge had 
charged her faithful Denis to go only to Lubersac, for 
M. Lespinas, another doctor. 

In the evening, M. Magnaud arrived, his presence 
seemed to dissipate my mother-in-law’s uneasiness, 
which M. Flegniat had awakened ; he told me he 
wished to speak to M. Laffarge alone; on my op- 








posing it, for fear of fatiguing him, he said he was 








it. As it was a sick fancy, she made another. * *| the bearer of good news, more likely to cure him 
M. Magnaud returned from Jages, spoke privately to | than injure him. On my return I found that the 
my husband, who, dreadfully tormented by what he | presence of M. Magnaud had produced an effect 
I complained to | contrary to what he expected; never had grief and 
Madame Buffiére of this continual infraction of the | dejection so violently contracted the features of the 
doctor’s orders. She replied, that they could not | poor patient. 
always sacrifice themselves for Charles. —* If you do | proach, and did not seem to notice the affectionate 


He turned his head away at my ap- 


kiss I gave his hand. I felt a frightful despair: the 
scarcely concealed hatred of this family, the barrier 
their persons and their calumnies raised between me 
and my husband, those persecutions which wound 
without killing, became intolerable. Yet I was 
obliged to remain; Charles's sufferings, more than my 
duty, kept me at Glandier; and concealing my grief 
I endeavoured to forget their presence. About two 
in the morning, M. Lespinas came, escorted by M. 
Denis. He said he had been informed by Denis of 
M. Laffarge’s state, and he approached the bed, 
asked a few questions, felt his pulse, gave him a 
potion which he had brought, then came to warm 
himself. I thanked him for thus braving the night 
and cold to relieve suffering and uneasiness, and 
begged him to tell me what he thought of my hus- 
band. He replied that he was attacked with gastro- 
entérite, a tedious and painful complaint, but that 
there was no actual danger. He then turned the 
conversation to trifling subjects, and I wondered 
what the family saw in him to prefer him to M. 
Légeral. Madame Buffiére called him their saviour, 
and, sobbing, told him how she loved her brother, 
Madame Luaffarge uttered exclamations of despair, 
and mysterious sighs; and Mdlle. Brun, Magnaud, 
and Denis talked with an affected and sinister reserve, 
I saw a dark look of intelligence between Madame 
Buffiére and the doctor, and exclaimed, “ For God's 
sake, sir, tell me if there is any danger. I am so 
dreadfully uneasy, I must send for M. Légeral.”— 
* Tt is useless to have another doctor, since M. Les- 
pinas says that it is a tedious chronic complaint,” 
answered Aména ; “but you are fatigued, go and 
repose yourself.” Driven from my husband's bed- 
side by these hypocritical cares for my health, see- 
ing my rights, my dutics, my cares usurped, I went 
away indignant, unhappy, not having even the con- 
solation of a word or a look from my poor sick one, 
to protest against the chagrin they were causing me. 

(We shall now proceed to the first medical and judicial 
inquiry after the death of M. Laffarge.] 

The judge of Lubersac came to affix the seals, 
Emma, informing me of his arrival, begged me, in 
M. Flegniat’s name, to burn any papers or letters 
which might compromise me. I gave my young 
cousin to understand that the counsel of her uncle 
was unworthy of my innocence; that having no oc 
casion for remorse, I was without fear; and I only 
kept a packet of letters written by me to M, Laf- 
farge, which she had brought in the morning, and 
among which I hoped to find sufficient evidence for 
my justification. Prejudiced against me by the cas 
lumnies of the Laffurge family, the officers on enter- 
ing my chamber cast curious and reproying glances 
around, which fell like lead upon me. ‘This first 
unmerited humiliation was anguish indeed. My 
cheeks reddened, tears filled my eyes; I was about 
to sink beneath my misfortune, when a look from 
Emma, full of faith and love, restored my courage. 
All my papers were read and commented on, my 
albums opened, my gum and almond paste collected 
with exaggerated precautions. M. Buffiére’s father, 
leaning against the mantel-piece, seemed to direct 
their search, awaken suspicion, and keep it alive by 
perfidious and accusatory allusions. I could scarcely 
restrain the indignation of Emma and Clementine, 
or teach them the contempt which preserves from 
either of these sentiments. These men had scarcely 
quitted my room, when my man-servant rushed in, 
with despair, exclaiming—* Madame, my poor mis- 
tress, they say that I shall make you mount the 
scaffold, and shall also mount it myself.” Alarmed 
at this new incident, we had the greatest trouble in 
calming him and ourselves, and comprehending his 
stupid and imprudent conduct, which had really com- 
promised me. Clementine had ordered him to mix 
ratsbane, and had given him arsenic, brought by 
Denis, for that purpose. Occupied at the moment, 
my servant had placed it in an old hat, and forgotten 
it; but being informed of the suspicions against me, 
and fearing to be accused if poison should be found in 
his hands, he had intrusted his fears to a stable-man, 
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and both had thought it more prudent to bury it in 
the garden. This prudence, however, did not pre- 
vent them chattering. Their secret confided to two 
or three, was told to Madame Buffiére, who, in her 
turn, informed the magistrate, and the packet was 
disinterred. Alfred was closely interrogated, and 
threatened with the scaffold if he did not own that 
he had acted by my orders, and was told that his 
silence would be hurtful to himself without saving 
me;—the unhappy fellow, knowing me innocent, 
and attached to me, but the greatest coward imagin- 
able, tore his hair, and wished to kill himself rather 
than be condemned to death. I was utterly over- 
whelmed with these accumulating circumstances 
against me, and endeavoured to calm. the innocent 
though stupid cause of it. To Alfred succeeded the 
cook, coming to me equally exasperated, but with- 
out fear, She informed me that Mad. Laffarge ac- 
cused her of poisoning the cakes sent to her son; that 
they pretended to distrust her, and would no longer 
take anything prepared by her, “ It is atrocious,” 
added she, “ Denis and Buffiére pillage the forge, 
and the mother and daughter ransack the house.” 
Again I was obliged to preach patience and silence, 
and Mion went away crying, and saying that I was 
as good as gold, but that I allowed my foot to be 
so trod upon, it would soon be crushed. I learnt 
from Mion that the accusations against me had been 
received with so much indignation by the servants 
and workmen, that they no longer dared express 
them openly in the kitchen. On hearing this I felt 
myself less abandoned. ‘Towards evening M. Buf- 
fiere came hypocritically to inquire after my health, 
to tell me that he had been forced to absent himself 
on business, and that he was ignorant of the reasons 
for a post mortem examination having been decided 
on. I asked him if he was also ignorant of the ac- 
cusations of his wife and mother-in-law? Le at first 
positively asserted that they were incapable of the 
calumny I imputed to them; but when I gave M. 
Flegniat as my informer, he contented himself by 
saying they were mad, that grief had bewildered them, 
and assured me, with tears, of his affection. I soon 
found out the reason of his presence, and this comedy. 
The paper I had signed for M. Bogue, the day of M. 
Laffarge’s death, was not valid. M. Buffiére wished 
me to sign a second, and endeavoured to make me 
understand that this generosity would allay the 
denunciations of the family, in proving my disinter- 
estedness, At this perfidious and odious insinuation 
I looked at him fixedly, and made him cast down 
his eyes and turn pale. “I understand you,” said I, 
“and swear to sign no paper until truth shall have 
confounded calumny and calumniators.”—“ You are 
mistaken (said he) as to my intentions. If you re- 
fuse to sign, M. Bogue will be bankrupt ; you will be 
ruined, and we dishonoured.”——* My resolution is un- 
alterable. M. Bogue must wait the certificate of the 
doctors. I will sign nothing before that.” The next 
day all the members of the family arrived. M. Joseph 
Materie, and M. H. Brugére, would not quit me 
during the trial which was to decide between me 
and my enemies. Their hearts were in their 
words and looks. Though I should have preferred 
being alone in that hour of anguish, their pre- 
sence was not painful to me. This day, an age 
of expectation and suffering, was my initiation into 
the bitterness of the future. My apartment was iso- 
lated ; news did not reach us; Clementine, Emma, 
my two cousins, went in turns to obtain information. 
Not being able to conquer my uneasiness, I begged 
a moment's interview with M. Rivet, the procureur 
du roi. He came, touched with compassion. He 
was an elderly man, with a mild and venerable 
countenance ; he gave me hopes ofa favourable result 
of the examination, which, although already far ad- 
vanced, had not discovered the least symptoms of 
poison. 

One or two hours passed, each person coming with 
fresh hope: at last M. Flegniat rushed into the room. 
No arsenic had been found. I threw myself weeping 
into Emma’s arms, and offered my acknowledged 
innocence to this sweet child, as an act of thanks- 
giving for her devotedness, M. Bardon himself came 
to confirm the good news. He told me that he had 
never shared the general suspicion; that the illness 
was natural; he had always been convinced of it, 
and the presumptious confidence of M. Lespinas had 
alone caused all this anxiety ; that he fancied he could 


see traces of poison invisible to his brethren, but his 
opinion had been forced to give way before theirs; that 
he was furious at not being infallible. I asked if all 
was finished, and was answered that there only re- 
mained the analyzation of the drinks preserved. I 
was surrounded by friends congratulating me, when 
the officers of justice, Mad. Laffargeand Mad. Buffiére, 
entered to make me sign the labelled bottlesdestined to 
beanalyzed, The former looked compassionate, but my 
mother and sister-in-law seemed humiliated and con- 
sternated. As my hand trembled from emotion, the 
greffier said, “Compose yourself, Madame the opinion 
of these gentlemen is, that arsenic, given in such 
strong doses, must have caused ravages visible to the 
eye ; reassure yourself, there is nothing to fear.” “ It 
is not quite sure yet,” said Mad. Buffiére, with a 
voice which she wished to appear sobbing, “ there are 
some white things in these liquids which are not 
natural.” Mad. Laffarge went out and returned with 
a piece of flannel. “ My son was rubbed with this 
fannel, I desire that it may be analyzed ;” and as they 
were putting a paper round it, she added, “ pray 
wrap it up carefully, the white powder I have ob- 
served upon it must not be suffered to evaporate.” 
There was a general movement of astonishment. The 
greffier obeyed in silence. M. Bogue begged to speak 
to me. I received him alone ;—he expressed how 
much he had shared my uneasiness, and the result 
of the measure which had justified me; and added, 
** My good lady, youare young, far from your family, 
very ignorant of business; I wish to warn you of the 
dangers which surround you; Mad. Buffiere has 
induced you to signa blank procuration, by which 
we can seize all your fortune ; here it is, tear it up 
and sign instead this little document, which cannot 
compromise you.” I was affected with this generous 
kindness,and expressed it. Heasked if I hada lawyer, 
and finding that I knew no one in the country, nor 
had even thought on the subject, he promised to 
choose one and send him to me. I wanted to write 
to my sister and aunt an account of the calumnies 
and persecutions which I had undergone, and the 
irrefutable lie given to my accusers by the post- 
mortem examination. I profited by the first mo- 
ment of repose. Mad. Laffarge being in the kitchen 
when Joseph received the order to go to Uzerche 
with the letters, came up to me, entered my 
room unannounced, and embracing me, said, “ Come 
daughter, forgive me, grief had turned my brain. I 
aecused you unjustly, and beg your forgiveness be- 
fore Clementine and Emma, in the name of our poor 
deceased. Do not bear malice towards me.” I could 
not answer. “I am sure you are going to trouble 
and distress your family with your unhappiness and 
our suspicions. Be reasonable, I promise that we 
will love you. We will take care of your interests 
as our own. ... I entreat you do not make them un- 
easy.”"—“ Oh! Madame, I have suffered so much 
that I must open my heart to those I love.” —* How 
rancorous and susceptible you are!”—* Susceptible ! 
Madame, you forget that you pointed me out to the 
world and the law, as an infamous creature, and a 
poiscner!” My mother-in-law began to cry, and 
begged meto be friendly, and forget her suspicions: she 
was my husband’s mother, an old woman, unhappy, 
in mourning for her only son. I forced myself to 
overcome my resentment. ‘One question,” said I; 
“did you inform Charles of your suspicions? Did 
you add the agony of the mind to that of the body ? 
Did you call down upon my head the curse of the 
dying? If you can take from my soul that torturing 
thought, I wili try with all my might to forget the 
past, and do my duty by you.” My mother-in-law, 
embracing me, declared that she said nothing about 
it to her son; she obtained a promise that my letters 
should not be sent that evening, and that I would 
write others, in which I would conceal as much as 
possible my grief and indignation. 

Madame Buftiére, being recalled to Faye by busi- 
ness and her children, came to make her excuses and 
take leave, and ask me not to think it unkind that 
she took her mother to stay a short time with her. 
I was relieved by this temporary absence ; I wanted 
time and solitude to forget; and to resume, not an 
affection henceforth impossible, but the strict observ- 
ance of my duties, The news of Madame Laffarge’s 
departure becoming known in the neighbourhood, 
the workmen and countrypeople were indignant at 





her quitting me, The adjoint and a good old country- 





man of Beyssac came to reproach her and oppose her 
project :—“ God will never bless you, (said they,) if 
you thus abandon your son's wife. Your daughter 
has her husband, your daughter-in-law is without 
family, without hope, without children ; you should 
console each other. Everybody will say you are in 
the wrong.” Madame Laffarge seemed affected with 
these naive and touching exhortations ; she promised 
to return. As for me, I seized the hard hands of these 
men, and begged them to return to see me, to assist 
me with their advice and friendship. If I have not 
since seen these worthy men, I have kept a remem. 
brance of them among those who have strengthened 
me in my painful trials. 

(The exculpation pronounced by the doctors who first 
examined the body, did not, as is known, satisfy the rela- 
tions of the deceased. Rumour and suspicion grew more 
clamorous, and the law authorities of the department at 
last resolved on a public trial, and as a necessary step 
thereto, on the impri of Mad Laffarge. She 
recounts as follows the circumstances of the latter.] 

The dull buildings of Glandier seemed to become 
every day more desolate. I was full of fears. There 
had been a criminal, an assassin there ;—who was he? 
—I made Alfred and the pioneer, Joseph, sleep at my 
chamber door, and yet during the night I trembled at 
the least noise. ‘The wind rushing through the passages 
alarmed me. Sometimes I even turned shuddering 
from the drinks which were to cool my lips. Oh! 
yes, I was afraid, greatly afraid ; for if the author of 
the crime had not shrunk from choosing my head to 
replace his own on the scaffold, might not events 
call up a thought, an interest, which would oblige 
him himself to sacrifice the victim, which he had 
given to be sacrificed by the law ? Denis’s insolence 
was without bounds. One evening he entered my 
room completely intoxicated ; and placing himself 
before my bed, leant upon the foot-board, and gave 
me a disgusting picture of my prison, of the brutality 
of the gaolers, of the degradation of the women whose 
labours, bed, and repasts I should share. Then, 
changing his subject, he advised me to decamp, to 
procure money, and trust to him ; that he knew how 
to get beyond the frontiers. At last, when I raised 
my head with contempt, and ordered him to leave 
the room, he went away, muttering—* Lift up, lift 
up your head, princess ; the exccutioner will soon bring 
it down.” I was so alarmed at this scene, that I 
begged the gendarmes who guarded me to keep 
that man from my apartment, who might be dan- 
gerous in his drunkenness, M. de Tourdonnet was in 
Berry ; every one I had known abandoned me in the 
hour of danger—all except Emma, who had become 
my guardian angel, and the young lawyer with whom 
I had passed two hours at Tulle. Oh! how I 
thanked him for believing in my innocence, M. 
Lachaud did not send me vulgar consolation, but he 
gave to the poor, humiliated, branded woman his 
devotion, his respect.—May he be blessed for it! It 
was one o’clock in the morning when the brigadier 
of gendarmerie informed me the hour of departure 
was arrived, and the horses waiting. I had asked 
and obtained that late hour to go on horseback to 
Vigeois, where my carriage awaited me. I was 
obliged to cross M. Laffarge’s room in quitting my 
own. There was not there that calmness of death 
which puts consolation and a prayer in the heart, 
but a sad and sinister disorder. I went and kneeled 
by his bed. “Charles,” said I, mentally, * Charles, 
you see what I suffer; you know my innocence. 
From above watch over me, enlighten my judges, be 
the providence of her whom you loved.” I rose 
stronger, and descended to the passage, whose sombre 
vaults, lighted with torches, echoed with the neighing 
of horses, the stamping of their feet, the clashing of 
the swords of the gendarmes. ‘The servants, the 
pioneers, the poor farmers of our estate waited for 
me at the foot of the stairs, sobbing; some caught 
my hands, others kissed my dress ; all said together, 
—* Poor lady ! may God accompany and bring you 
back. We know it was not you who killed him: 
we will make meuvaines for you. Poor woman!” 
These touching expressions of affectionate regret did 
me good and harm. I abandoned my hands to these 
worthy men, weeping : I embraced those kind women 
who were vowing candles to the Virgin, to obtain my 
return, and making the sign of the cross upon me 
This scene exhausted me. The brigadier lifted me 
upon my horse. “ Adieu, adieu, poor lady! may 
God bless you,” was cried on all sides. “ Adieu,” I 
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replied, in despair ; “ I am innocent—pray for me!” 
The rain fell freezing from a starless sky, the moon 
remained veiled under grey floating clouds, and the 
wind, which blew furiously, whirled round us the dead 
leaves of the chesnut trees. 

After two hours’ march, the peasant guide lost 
himself: the gendarmes did not know the route, 
which, always bad, was now a quagmire or a torrent, 
and I was obliged to become the guide myself to a 
road which perhaps was to lead me to death. This 
necessity of watching over the safety of others, the 
thoughts of danger, the motion, the excitement, 
calmed the anguish of my heart. The rain had 
penetrated through my clothes; the kind gendarme 
took off his own cloak to wrap me in, and put his 
gloves on my hands, frozen with the wet and cold. 
M. Fleyniat offered to accompany me to Brives; I 
accepted his offer with gratitude. The motion and 
fatigue of the night had been too much for me; they 
were obliged to stop half way, and allow me to take a 
few hours’ rest; we therefore arrived late at Brives. 
My arrival was soon known. The crowd pressed round 
the carriage ; cries, laughs, coarse insulting words 
met my ear. The prison door opened. At the noise 
of the bolts I drew back involuntarily ; then, gather- 
ing up all my strength, with desperate courage, rushed 
across the threshold of my tomb. 








List of New Books.—Eighth Report of the Cornwall Poly- 
technic Society, 8vo. 2s. swd.—lIlubert’s Defence of the 
Church of England, 8vo. 2s. swd.—The Iliad of Homer, trans- 
lated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, by a 
Graduate of the University of Oxford, new edit. 8vo. 16s. 
bds.—Recueil des plus belles Scénes de Moli¢re, par W. Du- 
verger, new edit. 12mo. 6s. sheep, fd.—London, Vol. I. imp. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. cl.—The Pictorial History of England, *‘ George 
the Third,” Vol. I. imp. 8vo. 20s. cl.—Count Clermont, a 
Tragedy, and other Poems, by A. Bell, Esq. post 8vo. 6s. Gd. 
e.—l.ine upon Line, Part I. new edit. 1émo. 2s. 6d. cl.— 
Thornton's Family Prayers, new edit. 12mo. 3s. cl.—The 
Law of Pawns and Pledges, by J. P. Cobbett, of Lincoln's 
Inn, 12mo. 3s. bds.—Huber’s Natural History of the Honey 
Bee, crown 8vo. 6s. ¢l.—Cherpilloud’s Book of Versions, 


new edit. 12mo. 3s. Gd. bd.—A Hand-Book to the Game of 


Billiards, 44 diagrams, 18mo. 3s. cl.—Memoirs of Sir Benja- 
min Rudyard, by J. A. Mannering, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Animal 
Magnetism, its History, &c., with Sketch of the Life of 
Mesmer, 18mo. 2s. Gd. cl.—Sharp on Injuries of the Head, 
8vo. 7s. c_—Sir Alexander Downie on Mineral Waters, &c. | 
24mo. 6s. cL—Dodd’s Church History, by Tierney, Vol. LV. | 
8vo. 12s. cl.—Personal Declension and Revival of Religion, | 
by the Rev. O. Winslow, fe. 5s. cl—The Rey. James Slade's 
Lent Lectures, 12mo. 5s. bds. 





THE STARS OF NIGHT. 

Whence are your glorious goings forth, 
Ye children of the sky, 

In whose bright silence seems the power 
Of all eternity ? 

For time hath let his shadow fall 
O’er many an ancient light ; 

But ye walk above in brightness still— 
O glorious stars of night ! 


The vestal lamp in Grecian fanes 
Hath faded long ago: 

On Persian hills the worshipped flame 
Hath lost its ancient glow ; 

And long the heaven-sent fire is gone, 
With Salem’s temple bright ; 

But ye watch o’er wandering Israel yet, 
O changeless stars of night ! 


Long have ye looked upon the earth, 
O’er vale and mountain brow ; 
Ye saw the ancient cities rise, 
And gild their ruins now: 
Ye beam upon the cottage home— 
The conqueror’s path of might— 
And shed your light alike on all, 
O priceless stars of night! 


But where are they who learned from you 
The fates of coming time, 
Ere yet the pyramids arose 
Amid their desert clime ? 
Yet still in wilds and deserts far, 
Ye bless the watcher’s sight ; 
And shine where bark hath never been, 
O lonely stars of night ! 


Much have ye seen of human tears, 
Of human hope and love; 

And fearful deeds of darkness too,— 
Ye witnesses above ! 


Say will that black’ning record live 
For ever in your sight, 

Watching for judgment on the earth— 
O sleepless stars of night ! 


Yet glorious was your song that rose 
With the fresh morning's dawn ; 
And still amid our summer sky 
Its echo lingers on ; 
Though ye have shone on many a grave, 
Since Eden’s early blight : 
Ye tell of hope and glory still 
O deathless stars of night! 
F. B. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Frankfort, Sept. 2, 1841. 





Hattine for a day or two, as I am, at this German 
| inn (for surely such, and nothing more interesting to 
| the sight-seer is Frankfort), I can but send you a 
note or two, of the things I have gathered, which are 
| likely to suit the humour of your readers. 
Sans further preamble, we touched Antwerp in 
the very midst of a Kirmesse: one day, unluckily, 
| too late for a very splendid procession and de- 
| monstration on the part of the Harmonic Societies 
of the different Belgian towns, which had all united 
to do honour to the occasion. These guilds of 
| musicians are worth inquiring after, and I shall try 
| to learn something of their extent and bearing, on my 
| return: many slight indications (snatched flying, as 
| it were,) besides the notorious success of such artists 
|as De Beriot, Vieuxtemps, Batta, Servais, and a 
host besides, having led me to fancy Belgium singu- 
| larly rich in the art to which the ancient contra- 
| puntists long ago added so much glory. 
But though we arrived at Antwerp the “day after 
| the fair,” as far as music was concerned, I there 
| came on a demonstration in a sister art, which I 
| can write about with somewhat greater certainty, 
| than of the performances which just now figure so 
| brightly in the Belgian broad sheets of the day. I 
| allude to the new Stalls erecting in the magnificent 
| cathedral. I have seen little like them in wood- 
carving elsewhere—certainly nothing modern—and 
while we looked at them, we could talk, without men- 
tioning either Gibbons, or Verbruggen, or Peter 
Visscher’s saints and evangelists at Nuremberg, and 
yet without oak suffering any material disparagement 
from being measured against bronze, or a young 
man of these days from being paralleled with one 
of the worthies of old German art. Their general 
design is of the richest gothic ; in this far more suit- 
able to the place than its Italian high altar, gor- 
geous though it be, in its contrast of marbles. 
When completed, the number of stalls will be thirty- 
six ; each comprehends a panelled alto relievo, com- 
memorative of some passage in Christ's history ; a 
pair of figures of saints or evangelists; and a drooping 
figure of grotesque fancy at each division of the seats. 
All that is completed amazed us: the groups, as pos- 
sessing a homely truth, a spiritual simplicity, and an 
ingenuity of design of the highest order—nota shade 
of affectation—while the technical handling struck 
us as round and easy, without over elaboration, They 
are the sole design of a young Antwerper, who is 
little more than an infant in the eye of English law, 
Frangois Durlé, the son of a mason of the town, an 
universal genius, who paints, and models in terra 
cotta, and (which is as it should be,) has already more 
commissions on his hands than he has time to exe- 
cute. Much of the manual work, I was told, has 
been executed at Louvain : this, too, would seem to 
argue a general revival of one good old craft of the 
Flemings, worthy of being looked into. 

Yet, strange to say, at the Exhibition of inventions 
and manufactures which we visited at Brussels, we 
were surprised by the want of finish, the clumsiness, and 
an awkward and incomplete attempt at French taste 
and style in the articles most wanted. Only the lace 
contented us; one pair of Lille silk gloves, price only 
fifteen thousand francs, were delicate enough to have 
served the Queen of the Fairies, instead of the 
Queen of the Belgians,—in the hope of whose being 
a purchaser, they were manufactured, and by whom 
they were most patriotically rejected, on the score of 
her Majesty’s charity purse not being sufficiently 
ample to warrant her in such an extravagance. 





Times have changed with French royal ladies since 





the days of Marie Antoinette and Josephine! Some 
of the pianofortes, too, were tolerable: but an organ, 
which was played upon, was so abominably shrill 
and brassy as to remind me of a collection of street 
/Eolians. And yet, to come back to my starting point, 
the Belgians are musical in no common degree. 

I saw ‘La Favorite’ of Donnizetti given at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie. The performance was more 
than creditable ; and, asa whole, near enough to the 
average of Parisian excellence, to be unattained, 
hitherto, by any of our theatres, save the Italian 
Opera. The orchestra was excellent, though it 
seemed to me rather weak in what the Belgians are 
so strong—violin players: the chorus tolerably ready 
and firm, but not neat enough in the grand con- 
certed finales: the scenic arrangements liberal and 
magnificent to a wish. Of the performers, Mdlle. 
Julian and M. Laborde I had heard in Paris; and 
since I admired the latter in * La Chaste Suzanne’ 
of Monpou, he seems to have utterly spoiled himself 
in an attempt to reach the broad and emphatic style 
of Duprez. M. Canaple, to whom was allotted the 
part written for M. Baroilhet, pleased me far more 
by the smoothness of his baritone voice, and the 
judicious use of it, than either the heroine or the 
primo uomo of the Opera. As for the music, in put« 
ting on a French dress, Donnizetti, like Rossini in 
his ‘Guillaume Tell,” has shown how cleverly he 
could write for an orchestra: not, however, like Ros- 
sini, surprising the ear by melodies as fresh and as 
French, as though their creator had been born on the 
Boulevards. Anything drier or more meagre than 
the cantabiles and cabaletti of ‘La Favorite,’ I never 
heard. Some of the airs de ballet are pretty: no 
one thinks of looking for originality in those things, 
so they pass for being very charming. 

Furthermore, as regards the music of Belgium, I 
have but to add, that the pretty fashion of serenades 
seemed as much in use there, as in this more genial 
land of song and good fellowship. The Harmonists 
were preparing a “Felicissima notte,” in their best 
style, for Rubini and Persiani, who were expected to 
give concerts: and but the evening before our arrival 
his comrades had been treating with a like pleasant 
compliment, M. Meymme, who won the second prize 
at a recent examination of the pupils of the Con- 
servatoire. A mass of M. de Fiennes, too, which had 
drawn a concourse of dilettanti to Anderlecht, where 
it had been performed, was much praised in the 
journals. More, perhaps, of Belgian art hereafter. 

Ere I quit the country, however, I am sorely 
tempted to inflict upon you a moonlight walk in the 
forest of Ardennes, on the road betwixt Namur and 
Luxembourg, in the form of 


Rhymes from a Journal, 


Moonlight in Arden Wood !—have we not here 
Spirits that lurk in every long-drawn glade ? 
And in these avenues of dewy shade, 
Beneath a heaven so amethystine clear, 
Will not the goodly creatures deign to appear ? 
Orlando, brave and tender, and the maid 
Who true Love's call so jovously obeyed 
Tn man’s fantastic garb.— Was't not the cheer 
Of the Duke’s gallant hunter-train that woke 
The fine-eared voice on yonder tufted hill ? 
And yonder pilgrim "neath the spreading oak, 
Was't not the melancholy man who spoke, 
From loving heart, cold words that seemed to kill? 
Nay—'tis a silly dream.—All, save my thoughts, are 
still : 
‘Tis they re-people Arden.—O the charm 
Of wandering on so rich a night as this, 
When holy in its depth the silence is, 
And the bland air the chillest heart must warm, 
With Poets for our guiding-stars !—All harm 
Endured in towns, and poisoning mortal bliss, 
All selfish thoughts that rule the heart amiss, 
Drop from us here like shadows, by the alarm 
Of day chased downward from the mountain's brow: 
Seer! whose oracles with love imbue 
Even Nature, bounteous in her charms as now, 
To thee, with the remembered balm and dew 
Of this rare night, with swelling breast, I vow 
A shrine, deep in my heart, to consecrate anew. 


H. F, C, 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE observe by The Times of this morning, (Friday) 
that papers have been received from Liberia, the Ame- 
rican settlement on the African coast, which announce 
the arrival of the Niger Expedition in Montserado 
Roads after a favourable passage, all well.—This is 
the only news of the class and character with which, 
as literary journalists, we concern ourselves, unless 
indeed we were to record the babble about Mesmer- 





ism, the new art of procuring sleep at will, or Bernard 
Cavanagh, the wonderful fasting Irishman, signs and 
portents of the year of grace 1841! There is indeed an 
unusual quiet in the great metropolis in all matters 
concerning literature and art. We have therefore 


turned to the foreign journals, to see how our neigh- EN 


bours are engaged, and what promise they hold forth. | 
The Minister of Public Instruction in France, has 
named the committee which is to peesider over the 
formation of the great general catalogue of all the 
manuscripts existing in the various public libraries of 
that nation, to which we alluded some weeks ago. 
The following are its members—M. Leclerc, the | 
President of the Academy of Inscriptions and | 
Belles Lettres, MM. Hase, Reynaud and Libri, | 
members of the Institute, and M. Danton, chief 
Secretary at the Ministry of Public Instruction. M. g 
Ravaisson, Inspector General of the Libraries of | 


France, has the privilege of being present at the sit- | 


tings of the committee. The same minister, in con- | 
junction with the Ministers for Foreign Affairs and | 
War, and with the governors of the royal libraries at 
the Chambers of Peers and Deputies, had confided to 


M. Melchior Tiran, a member of the Royal Society | 


of Antiquaries, the important charge of collecting in 
Spain, all such works, whether printed or manuscript, | 
as are wanting to the archives and great literary | 
establishments of France. 

France is multiplying her monuments to the 
memory of her illustrious men with unprecedented | 
rapidity and zeal. We mentioned, lately, the 
intended erection of a statue to the Abbé de 
l’Epée in his native town of Versailles; and may 
add to that account the following description of 
a@ modest monument just completed to the same 
benefactor of his kind in one of the chapels of 
the church of Saint-Roch—the design of which 
seems to us to be touching and appropriate in 
its simplicity. The group is surmounted by the bust of | 
the Abbé himself, and beneath are two deaf-and-dumb 
children, in the act of giving expression to their 
gratitude, by means of the mimic language which he 
invented and taught. The children are united by a 

land of funeral flowers, within whose enclosure, 
and overshadowed by the cross, is placed the mate- 
rial representation of the Abbé’s art—his alphabet. 
The bust and statues are of bronze, and the other 
portions of the monument are executed in stone. A 
bronze statue, by Bra, has just been inaugurated 
in the court of the amphitheatre of the Military 
Hospital of Val-de-Grace, to the celebrated medical 
professor Broussais ; and a subscription, headed by 
the King, princes, and members of the Academy of 
Sciences, has been set on foot for a monument to 
the memory of Poisson, at Pithiviers, his native town. 
A statue is also about to be erected in the town of 
Andelys to the memory of Nicholas Poussin. 

At the late meeting of the Scientific Congress at 
Lyons, the Abbé Croizet read a paper on some sar- 
cophagi, discovered near a very old church in the 
department of Puy-de-Déme. One of these sar- 
cophagi contained a skeleton, which was covered, 
Ast, with a layer of earth; 2nd, a layer of lime; 3rd, 
one of charcoal; it was enveloped in linen bandages, 
and was laid upon green and red argil, and aromatic 
plants, some seeds from which have reproduced rose- 
mary and camomile. By the side of this sarcophagus 
there were eighty others, each bearing a marble 
tablet with an inscription ; the most remarkable was 
Vixit annus LX X, instead of annos, a solecism which 
M. Guillard explains by the Saxon pronunciation of 
uinon. At the same meeting M. Martin mentioned 
that the villages of Arbigny, Saint Benique, Boz, &c., 
on the banks of the Saone, are inhabited by de- 
scendants of the Saracens. 

THE DIORAMA, REGENT'S PARK. 

The TWO NEW PICTURES now exhibiting, represent the 
Interior ortne CATHEDRAL OF ae G H, in the South of France, 
and the SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY. at Bethlehem, taken 


from a sketch made on the spot “ D Robe erts, R.A., 
with various effects of light and shade. 





in 1839, 
Both Pictures are 


5 


| on the 


f | W allwonk k Buillings, Walbrook, 





painted by M. Renoux, Open from Ten till Five. 


DAGUERREOTYPE and ELECTROTYPE PORTRAITS uet 
geno PS are taken on an improved plan at the ROYAL A 
AIDE GALLERY, Lowtuger Arcapg, ae+y by 
ki AU DET, who, by a chemical process, fixes his pictures, Bong 
then can neither fade nor turn black. The state of the weather 
does not impede his process ; any numberof Electrotype C autas, 
equal to the original may be taken, and no Portrait need be 
paid for unless the likeness be approved of. Various novelties 
now in preparation will be complete on Monday the 27th inst., 
when the Gallery will also be thrown open as an Evening Exhi- 
bition.—Open daily from half-past 10 till 6 o’clock.—Admission, 
1s.; Children, half-price. 
ROVAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Recent STREFT. 
MORNINGS and EVENINGS, except SATURDAY EVEN- 
‘G NEW and VARIED LECTURES, and an ELEME 
a Graduate of the U niversity 
don. On the DAGUERREOTYPE and PHOTOGRA- 
ad rl Ray TS, with ptestvetio ns, and a full Explanation 
he AIN’S ELECTRO-MAGNE HN 
'S PA- 











T 3S, 
TARY COURSE on BOTAN 
yt sd 





SXPEI as : 
=NGINE,&e. CARY'SORRE RY and the DISSOLVING v EWS. 
with Music “Diver and . aot Bell. Nearly 2,000 Works, whic h 
displs ay eminent Art, Sc and Ingenuity. CANTON. and 
other beantiful COSMORAMIC VIEWS in the EVENINGS. 
The time appointed for the Lectures is suspended in the Hall. 
—Admission, Is. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL 
is OPEN daily (Sunday excepted), from Nine o'clock in the 
Morning until dusk, and is brilliantly lighted with gas. Entrance 
Surrey side of the River, close to Rotherhithe Church, 
The F ‘oot Passengers’ Shaft at Wapping, and the remaining por- 
tion of the Tunnel, in order to form a junction with the said 
Shaft, are now in active progress towards completion.—Admit- 


tance ‘ eac 
ny’s Office, J. CHARLIER, 
Clerk to the Company. 





September, 1841. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

The popularity of ‘ Money’ perhaps induced the 
| manager of the HaymMaRKET to play ‘ Riches,’ for the 
sake of the synonymous appellation bestowed upon 
it by the executioner, who subjected Massinger’s 
towering ‘City Madam’ to the procrustean operation 
necessary to fit the part of Luke to the dimensions 
of modern tragedians, who must needs fill a whole 
play of themselves; but we doubt if ‘ Riches’ will 
bring money to the treasury: it is a disagreeable play 
at best, and its violent contrasts are made more harsh 
by the mutilation; nor does Mr. Macready lessen 
the shock of the sudden changes in the mood of Luke, 
by the monotonous gloom with which he invests the 


| character, omitting all indications of the subtlety and 


dissimulation, which are no less prominent traits than 
the abject servility and heartless tyranny of the selfish 
prodigal. Mrs. Stirling’s Lady Traffic was the most 
animated and natural piece of acting in the play, 
though her person is scarcely suited to the swelling 
port of the city madam. Sheridan Knowles’s for- 
gotten play ‘ The Beggar of Bethnal Green’ is to be 
performed on Tuesday. 

A smart, sarcastic trifle, adapted to the stage from 
the papers of Theodore Hook, with the title of ‘Pug; 
or a Widow's Tears,’ has been played at the ENGiisu 
Orera this week ; Miss J. Mordaunt personating the 
blooming widow, whose lamentations for the sup- 
posed loss of her pet pug dog, are mistaken for grief 
at the death of her husband; the young lady would 
have appeared to much more advantage had she 
thought less of the audience. 

At the New Srranp Mr. and Mrs. Keeley are 
playing ‘ Punch’: the names are enough to bespeak 
the merriment created, which we have only heard of, 
not enjoyed. 








MISCELLANEA 

Fowler's Calculating Machine.—(From a Corres- 
pondent)—I read with much interest the account 
given of Mr. Fowler's calculating machine in a late 
number of the Atheneum (p. 700), and could not 
but be struck with the justice of the observation 
there made, that the most remarkable feature of 
Mr. Fowler’s contrivance is the system of numerical 
notation adopted in it. The system in question 
rests on the simple principle that all numbers may 
be expressed in powers of 3: thus 100 may be 
written 3!-+33—3?— 3°, or 814+27—9-—1. Hence 
it is obvious that the element 3" may be omitted, 
provided that its sign + or — occupies the station 
from left to right corresponding to its power, begin- 
ning from 3° or 1. Thus 100= + + —0-—, each 
sign, proceeding from the right, affecting all that 
follow, as if they were written with connecting lines 
above. 

Respecting the advantages and disadvantages of 
this mode of notation, there is much to be said. But 
my object at present is simply to solve a problem 
proposed by your Reporter. He says of this system 
—*The great defect of it at present, is, that the 
translation of a given number into the ternary com- 


| 





bination of signs suited to express it, requires ires the 
aid of very voluminous tables. We can conceiye 
however, that some simple method of translation 

be devised, and to this we beg to direct the attention 
of its ingenious author.” Now I hope to be able to 
show that a very compendious table, with a very few 
rules, will be quite sufficient. The Table which | 
propose consists of three columns, in which are re. 
spectively arranged the indexes of the powers, the 
powers themselves, and the sums of the powers at 
each step of the series, Thus— 


Index. Power. Sum. 
0 1 1 
1 3 4 
2 9 13 
3 27 40 
4 81 121 
5 243 364 


The mode of using this table may be briefly de 
scribed. All the numbers between any two terms in 
the third column begin with the power correspond- 
ing to the latter of them ; thus all the numbers from 
13 to 40 will have 33 for their first term, and this 
term will be followed by + or —, according as the 
proposed number is greater or less than it; hence 
the numbers lying between limits which are not on 
the same line in the table, as between 1 and 3, 4 and 
9, 13 and 27, &c., have the negative sign after the 
first term; those between limits on the same line have 
plus. Thus, suppose we are required to write 100 in 
ternary combinations, Then since 100 lies between 
81 and 121, the expression must begin with 34 or 
81 followed by +. But the difference between 8] 
and 100, or 19, lies between 27 and 13, we must 
therefore write 3° or 27 — ; and because the difference 
between 19 and 27 is 8, we write in like manner 
3?—3° or 9—1, so that the result is 
81+4+27—9—1, or + + —0-. 
Again, let us take 152: since this number lies be- 
tween 121 and 243, we must write 35 or 243— ; but 
91, the ditference between 243 and 152, lies between 
81 and 121; we, therefore, add 81+ ; but the re 
maining difference 10 is found between terms in the 
same line, viz. 9 and 13 ; we, therefore, subjoin 9+1, 
and the result is 
243 —81+4-9+1, or + —0+0+4. 

I shall offer two more examples, in order to exhibit 
more fully the mode of operation. Let it be required 
to write 273 merely in signs. The process will be as 
follows :— 273 

243 
30 
27 

3 
3 


0 
Thusitappears that 273 = 243 +-27 + 3, or 354-3343), 


or +0+0+0. 
Now let us take 221 :— 


wr 
| tore -h 
“plo 


Here the result bs 
35— 33 —32—3!+-39, or +0— — —+. 

If it be mania that the 25th power of 3 is 
789,189,407,883, and that the 26th power is a num- 
ber of thirteen places, it will be evident that a very 
moderate-sized table, capable of being contained in 
less than half a column of the Atheneum, will be 
sufficient for all ordinary calculations. 

The demonstration of the rules given above will 
readily occur to those acquainted with the doctrine 
of Combinations, and I shall not, therefore, trouble 
you with it; but I cannot help observing that the 
calculation of combinations seems to lie quite within 
the province of mechanism, and, therefore, the trans 
ference of the ordinary numbers into the ternary 
combination ought to be effected by the machine 
itself. Iam,&c. W.D.C. 
— — —___—-_—— = 

To CorresPponDENTs.— A Lover of Justice’ ought to 
know that it would be unjust to publish an anonymous letter 
on the subject, or to allow it to influence our opinion. 
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Now publishing, to be completed in about Thirty-six Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 
THE 


IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE 


CONTAINING 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 


According to the most correct copies of the Authorised Version. 
With many Thousand CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, and PRACTICAL NOTES; 


Also, REFERENCES, 


» READINGS, CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, and INDEXES. 


THE WHOLE ILLUSTRATED BY 


A SUPERB SERIES of ENGRAVINGS, from the Orp Masters, and from Original Designs 
By JOHN MARTIN, K.L. 


BLACKIE & SON 


» Queen-street, GLascow ; South College-street, EDINBURGH ; 
and 21, Warwick- 


square, LONDON. 





Will be published on the Ist of October, to be completed in 
Twelve Monthly Parts, price 12s. each, making two thick dto. 
volumes, 

THE FIRST PART OF THE 
ONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA; 
or, Complete System of Conchology: in which the Lepades 

and Mollusca are described and classified ac cording to their 

natural Organisation and Habits. With 300 highly-finished 

Copperplate Engravings, hy Sowerby; containing os Brom 1500 

Figures of Shells, selec ted for the Ilustratiun of the Genera. 

By LOVELL REEVE, F.Z.S 
Member of the Cuvierian Society of Paris » &e 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, Paternoster- 
Tow. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 15s. boards, | 
HE HISTORY of GUERNSEY. 
By JONATHAN DUNCAN, B.A 
This Work gives an account of the Laws, Institutions, Natural 
History, Commerce, and Antiquities of the Island; with a mass 
of curious and instructive matter, alike valuable to the Historical 
Student and the Tourist. 
London : Longman, Brown & Co. 
Star Office ; and all Booksellers. 


MADAME LAFFARGE’S MEMOIRS, BY HERSELF, 
On the 20th instant will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
: . Th > . 
EMOIRS of MADAME LAFFARGE, being 
an authentic Translation of those extraordinary Reve- 
lations, which will appear on the same day in wart, where their 
publication is awaited with unparalleled intere ‘These Me- 
moirs will also be published in the original, sacoat abridgment, 
and with additional matter, which cannot be printed in Paris, in 
Four Supplementary Numbers of the Courrier de l'Europe, the 
first of which will appear this day, price, with the paper of the 


da 

Bote: published for the English Proprietor of these Me- 
moirs, M. Victor Santi, by Joseph Thomas, at No. 10, Wel- 
liugton-street, Stran 


KEY TO KEITH'S ee 


Just published, 12mo. pric ound, 
KEY to the COM PLE TE *PRACTIC AL 
containing answers to all the Ques- 


ARITIMETICIAN: 
tions in that work. ‘To which is added, an Appendix, coataing 
ae Synopsis of Logarithmical Arithmetic, Xc. By THOMAS 
i why m 7th edit., corrected and improved. By SAMUEL 
4 AR 
London: Longman & Co.; J. G. F. & J. Rivington: Hatchard 
& Son; Duncan = Malcom ; Whittaker & Co.; Hamilton & 
Co.; Souter Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; oe & 
Stoneman ; Cowie & vo 0.3 and J. Wacey. York: Wilson & Sons, 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 
UCLID'S ELEMENTS of PLANE 
GEOMETRY: EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLE MENTARY PRObOst TIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
forthe Use of —_ or for Self-instruction. 
y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the * sizecey of Maritime and Inland Discovery.’ 
“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
ared”’— Athenwum—* which, for brevity, clearness,and discern- 
ingattention tothe wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed.” 
—Dublin University —en 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 


OOLEY'S GEOM ETRICAL ‘PROPOST- 


Guernsey : Henry Brouard, 


























TIONS DEMONSTRATED; ora Supplement to E uclid ; 
beinga KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘Elements,’ for 
theuse of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Pro- 
positions deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illus- 
at in it by new Diagrams. 

Will be found of « ounerenee og as an aid to teachers of 
the Mathematics.”"— - soap os 


6d. . 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of ‘EUCLID ; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ klements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tons, printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 
*,* * Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Lately ; pub li shed, 
FOR THE U < OF SCHOOLS — COLLEGES, 
In large Svo. price 40s. clo 
x EW GREEK and EN 'GLISH, and 
ENGLISH and GREEK L EXIC ‘ON, with an Appendix, 


containing Terms of Botany, Bice logy, Natural History, &c. 
@ used by o Greek Classical Wr 











By GEORGE DL NBARL "\ M. F.R.S.E. 
And Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Il. 


In 12mo. price 2s. 6. cloth, 
M. Tullii Ciceronis de Natura Deorum, ad M. 
Prutum. Libri Tres. Carefully revised, and compared with the 
it Editions. lle 
n 12mo. price 5s. 
‘Chemistry of Scienee and Art:’ or, Elements of 
fe Salt agnaapted: for Reading along with a Course of Lectures, 


4 for use in Schools, and as a Guide to Teach- 













































~OUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES 
illustrative of the wild Life of a Hunter on the Frontier of 
the Cape ( ‘olony. 
By Captain H. BUTLER, 59th Regiment. 

Impe aal, 4to., containing 16 highiy- coloured Plates, and 15 
Etchings. f rom drawings taken on the spot during a series of 
excursions to the Bontebok Flats, and other hunting grounds, 
beyond the north-eastern border of the Cape Colony; wit 
Notes and Observations descriptive of the Scene, the Game, and 
the mode of hunting. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. ne ay. Seat 

Just published, in 8vo. price &». 6d. 
GERMONS preached at HARROW “ScHoot. 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D. 
Head Master of Harrow School; and late Fellow of THaity Coll., 
and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churcbyard, and Wate rloo-place. 


EASE S of WOMEN, &c.—Lately published, 

n one volume 8vo. price 8s. boards, by H. Bailliére, 219, 

liegenteatre et, PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on DISEASES 
of WOMEN. By W. JONES, Surgeon to the Blenheim-street 
of ee for Wi at and Diseases of the Skin, &e. N.B. Mr. 
Jones has removed to 26. Park-lane (3 doors from Piccadilly), 
where he may be consulted till 12 o'clock at noon, daily, as usual, 


TO THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, price 4s. 67. 
YHE ENGLISH MAI Y 


E 











N: 
HER MORAL and DOMESTIC DUTIES. 

Contents: —Capacities of Woman—Influence of Woman— 
Education of Woman — Home—Society—Love—Single Life— 
Reasons for Marriage—Coniditions of true Marriage—Soc iety of 
Young Men—First Love—Conduct during Engagement—Con 
jusel and Maternal Duties—Trials of Woman, aud her Solace— 

ucouragements. 

George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


ust published, with 2 Plates, price 10s 
HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACT 1ON ‘Ss of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY of L CNOON for 1841, Part I., con- 
taining Papers by ¢ G. B. Airy, Esq. A.R., F.R.S.; me ~( ‘ol. 
Sabine, R.A RK ‘ax Farquharson, L. ‘Lit . F.R.S, 
Sir David a ee r, K.H., u.S8. (two pavers) 3 J. %, August 
Franz, M.D.; William he Esq. F. Sir John William 
Lubbock, Bart., V.P. and Treas. RS. a @ i Hargreave, B. A. 
Other Works published by the Royal S Society, viz. 

Indexes to the Philosophical Transactions : - from 
Vol. 1 to Vol. 120 (1665 to 1780), 4to. price 2is.; Part II., from 
1781 to 1820, price 12s.; and Part I11., from 1821 to 1830, price 5s. 

Old Catalogue of all the Books in the Library of 
the Royal Society up to 1825. 4to. price 2s. 6d. 

Catalogue of the Scientific Books in the Library 
of the Royal Society up to 1839. 8vo. price 15s. 

Abstracts of the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
from 1800 to 1831. 3 vols. 8vo. “i 78. “6d. per volume. 

Six Discourses delivered at the Anniversary Meet- 
ings of the Royal Society, on the award of the Royal and ¢ ‘opley 
Medals, by Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., Pre esident. 4to. 3s. 

Report of the Committee of Physics, including 
Meteorology, on the objects of Scientific’ Inquiry in those 
Sciences. 8vo. 1s. 

Forms of Contemporancous Meteorological Obser- 
a single sets, ls. ; or 25 sets, 20s. (Set, two large sheets.) 

d by R. & J. EL ‘Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 
Mechanics 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants 
of the public at large. ‘To youth of either sex at public and 
private schools; to persons whose educ ation has been neglected, 
or whose attention has no . been directed in early life to such 
studies ; and to Artist 1 Mechanics, these little works will 
be found particularly uite ed. ‘The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as possible; the demonstrations of propositions 
are made plain for the mind, and brief for the memory ; and the 
Llements of each Science are reduced not only to their simplest 
but to their shortest form. 

1, A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and suflicient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and gene es Ls rinciples. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. ¢ 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. In 
whi h the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarise d, illus- 
trated, and rendered practically useful to the oe purposes 
of Life, with numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth, 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. ‘Third Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

4. A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical; uke Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Application of *alget »ra to Geometry. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
c ot 

* For students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be read with 
more advantage than Darley's copper Geometry and Algebra.’ 
— Library of Useful Knowledge, Article * Mecha 

Taylor & Walton, Boo sellers and Publishers to University 
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afin or Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. Edinburgh ; and sold 





College, 28, Upper Gower-street, 








Tuis day is published, by ee Soslety § for the Diffusion of Useful 


REPORT of the STATE of LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, and MECHANICS’ INSTITU" TIONS in 
ENGLAND, with Lists of such | and of | 
a ye coln's Inn-fields. 


Just PORE 1 vol. royal 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 4s. 

EATISE on the PRONUNCIATION 

oy on GERMAN LANGUAGE, adapted for the use of 

Beginners, and for Students who require only to rectify their 
Pronunciation. By G. NAGEL. 

D. Nutt, Foreign Bookseller, 153, Fleet-street ; who has just 

ublished a C catalogue of his Stock of German Books, which may 

e had Gratis. 


Just published. in 12mo. price 5s. 
COURSE of LECTURES, y- this 
Year, on the Wednesdays in Lent, in the Parish Church 
of Bolten-le-Moore. 
y the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M. A. 
Vi ae of Bolton, and Canon of Ches 
I. The Duty of understanding and defending the 
The Means of Scriptures inter retation—II1. The Authority and 
Unity of the Church—!V. On Differences and Divisions—V, On 
Justification—VI. On Srehsciination 
To these are added Lectures on the Seven Churches of Asia, 
delivered in Lent 1833, and the two following years 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church-yard, and W: aterloo-place. 
HANDSOME PKESENT TO LADY BOTANISTS, 
R. NEWMAN'S HISTORY of the BRI- 
L TISH FERNS, with carefully accurate engravings of 
every Species and Variety. 8vo. 10s. clot 
“To every lover of British Botany we cordially reqegpmend 
Mr. Newman's volume."’ Magazine of Natural History.— © per- 
sons attached to botanical pursuits this volume will be pecu- 
liarly agreeable. " Glasgow Herald.—“ This is a very elegant and 
pleasing work."’ Spectator.—* This volume will recommend itself 
to all who bestow even a casual glance on it." Medical Gazette,— 
“ The clear account of species and the popular suggestions for 
their culture, contained in this volume. justify our cordial re- 
commendation of its pages.” Atlas.—* The embellishments of 
this pretty volume are executed with equal good taste and skill.” 
Gentleman's Mazazine.—" A valuable present to the lady bota- 
nist.”” Loud n's Gardeners’ Magazine.—* We strongly recommend 
this volume to the notice of our readers."’ Annals of Natural Hise 
tory.—* Mr. ‘ewman bas written and put forth a very elegant 
volume.” Dr. Greville’s Report on the progress cf B tany.— “No lady 
in the country ought to be without it."” Gardener's Gazette. — Mr, 
Newman's beautiful work on the British Ferns.” Mr. Edwin Lees, 
in The Phytologist.—* It is just such books as this which render 
Natural History so attractive to everybody who finds other pleas 
sures in a country life be’ side is hunting, coursing, fishing, and 
shooting."’— Gardeners’ Chronic 
ohn Van V const, Paternoster-row. 


ATENT CARPET. 
DANKS, PATENTE e or THE TRANSVERSELY-COLOURED 
INGRAIN CARPET 


DANKS & SON respectfully invite the No- 

e_ bility, Gentry, and Public, toinspect this Novel and Ele- 

gant Carpet, combining the beauty and effect of the best Brussels 

at little more than half the expense.—9%8 and 99, Hatton-garden. 
Carpet. Bedding, and Floor Cloth Warehouse. 


~ UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M'‘LEAN, 78, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper oflice, respect- 
selly informs the trade, artists. mpoalste rers, and the public, 
t they can be supplied with LOC 3 GLASSES and PIC- 
T U RE FRAMES, of the very best yo be at prices never 
hitherto attempted. — May be had gratis, and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 


returned. 
JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAG- 











Faith—II, 
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NESIA.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it 
is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Fluid preparation of 
James Murray is now the most valued by the profession, as it 
entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous concretions 
usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. It is 
justly esteemed as a remedy for Indigestion, Heartburn, “Acidity 
of the Stomach, and in Gouty Habits; also as an absolute spe. 
cific in Sea Sie kness, and for the febrile affections tapident ° 
chldpeot it is invaluable. Sold in Bottles at 1s., 2s. 6d., 

-» lls., and 2s. each, by W. Bailey, Wiens ton | 
ean «& Dietric hsen, 63, ‘Oxtord-stre et, London, and 
chemists. It will be requisite to observe that every bottle, hes 
the signature of Sir James Murray on the label, as there are 
spurious imitations offered for sale by some unprincipled Medi- 
cine Venders, 


ITRIFIED SILICA MEDIUM, discovered 
oy, i T. R. W, H. HARDY, R.N. and F.M.B.S. 
ACKERMANN & Co. have the satisfaction to offer this valu- 
able me made according to the Recipe of the Dis- 
coverer, and fully approved by him. 

They feel convinced that every Artist and Amateur will ac- 
knowledge its superiori‘y to every Medium hitherto in use, 
and to those who admire in the old Masters the vehicle they 
used, it will be gratifying to learn that there is every probability 
of the Medium, now submitted to the Public, being the same as 
that of Van Kyck, and the effect of any Painting of the fifteenth 
century, may be completely obtained by the Vitrified Silica 
Medium, It adds permanency to the colours. Even aples 
yellow, when used with it, undergoes no change by the action 
of a steel knife. More oil or water mar be added, according to 
the fancy of the Painter. It adds brilliancy and lustre to the 
colours. The Medium may be rubbed up with equal quantities 
of water and oil, using a palette-knife, or a mortar, to work 
them together till they become of the consistency and appear- 
ance of cream. In this state it may be used like any other 
Medium. For those who desire to work in a more solid man- 
ner, the Vitrified Medium is made up in the form of powder, 
and sold in packets. 

In the Art-Uni-n of August, is an account of this desirable 
Medium, to which we refer Artists and Amateurs, and we 
heartily join in best acknowledgements to Lieut. Hardy for his 

valuable discovery, and, further, for kindly cousenting to super- 
intend for us the praparyiee. 
Walberton, near Arundel, Sussex, 
lith August, 1841. 

““Gentlemen,—I have tried the sample of Vitrified Medium 
which you sent me. I find that it has been prepared most accu- 
rately according to my formula, and it therefore meets with my 
perfect approval. If this testimony is of any value, | beg you 
will make what use of it you please. —l am, Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, af Ve larpy.’ 

* To Messrs. Ackermann, 96, Strand, London. 
Price \s. per Bottle, or the Powder Is. - Packet, 
London: Ackermann & Co. 96, Strand, 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











CHARLES CHESTERFIELD; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUTH OF GENIUS, 


A NOVEL. By MRS. TROLLOPE, 
Authoress of ‘ The Widow Barnaby,’ ‘ The Widow Married.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by PHIZ. 


“One of Mrs. Trollope’s most amusing works.”—HHerald. “This lively and agreeable work is full of incident and satirical humour.”’—Sun. 
“Mrs. Trollope here shows up the literary geniuses of the great Metropolis, with all the point, wit, and sarcasm, that have made her pen dreaded by pretenders of every 
description.”—Dublin Evening Packet. 
Ill. 


EXCURSIONS IN NORMANDY, i 


Illustrative of the State of Society, the Scenery, &c. of that interesting Province of France, from the Journal of a recent Traveller, 


Edited by FREDERIC SHOBERL, Esq. 
Author of ‘The World in Miniature,’ editor of ‘The Forget-Me-Not,’ &c. 2 vols. small 8vo. 


“The publication of this work is most opportune for our tourists; and a better guide to this interesting French province can hardly be required. It is a book of travels, possessed 
of high pretensions as well as permanent interest. The author enters into an elaborate examination of everything of importance relating to the commerce, agriculture, and 
manufactures of Normandy, making the sterling information conveyed by his pages the more entertaining by dilating on whatever is most picturesque in its antiquities, its legends, 
and its scenery; in short, comprehending within his scope all that the reader can require to know of the country and its inhabitants. After an introduction full of pleasant historical 
reminiscences, our traveller commences his labours at Havre. Harfleur, Honfleur, and Pollet, detain him a short time previously to his producing his equally amusing illustrations of 
Dieppe, Arques, Vareujeville, Eu, St. Valerie, Fécamp, Y port, Etretat, and Caen. Bayeux, Falaise, Vire, Quillebceuf, Caudebec, and Jumiéges, then led him to Rouen, where he ends 
his work, letting nothing escape him of the almost exhaustless resources of entertainment which exist in that city and its neighbourhood."—New Monthly. 





Itt. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY ‘BOZ.’ 
THE PIC-NIC PAPERS, BY VARIOUS HANDS, 


Edited by CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (* BOZ.”) 
And illustrated with numerous PLATES by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, PHIZ, &c. 


“The infinite variety and sterling merit of these singularly entertaining volumes, aided by their numerous and capita! illustrations by George Cruikshank, &c., ought at once te 
command a place for them beside the most popular works of the day.”—Court Journal. 


EXCURSIONS IN CANADA. 


By LIEUT.-COL. SIR RICHARD BONNYCASTLE. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with Plates. (Just ready.) 


THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN; OR, THE FIELDS AND THE WOODS: A NOVEL. 


By JOHN MILLS, Esq. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready.) 


TOM BOWLING: A 


Vv 


TALE OF THE SEA. 


By CAPT. FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ ‘Ben Brace,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


* This tale of the sea may rank among the best of yarns that have as yet been spun, either in forecastle or beneath the quarter-deck of a British man-of-war.”—Herald. 

** One of the most characteristic, spirited, and entertaining illustrations of sea life that our recent literature has furnished.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 

** A racy, vigorous novel, in which we have all the exploits of naval warfare vividly brought before us, so as to excite great and never-failing interest.”— Dispatch. 

**A novel of a very superior character. Tom Bowling alone—independently of the extraordinary men by whom he is surrounded—is alone sufficient to communicate a most 
powerful interest to the work."—Sunday Times. 

‘These admirable volumes possess great additional value, historically, in making us more intimately acquainted with Nelson, Collingwood, Jervis, &c. than any mere dry 
biography can accomplish.”—Court Journal. 


vil. x. 
A RUN THROUGH THE UNITED STATES DURING DR. GRANVILLE’'S SOUTHERN AND MIDLAND 
THE AUTUMN OF 1840. SPAS OF ENGLAND, 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. M. MAXWELL, K.H. And PRINCIPAL SEA-BATHING PLACES. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits of Sir John Hervey and General Scott. (Just ready.) 2 vols. with 25 Illustrations, price 18s. bound. 
vill. ** For the invalid or tourist in o—_ of i this work forms a perfect treasure. i 
1 ’ it the positi Pp ion, and virtues, of every one of the mineral waters of En 
M R. CAMPBELL 8 LIFE OF PETRARCH. may be seen at one view, together with every information relating to them, which _—- 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. of the most interest and value to all who have occasion to make trial of their efficacy.” 
‘The publication of this work is a most gratifying event.”—Atheneum. on 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SOLDIER; DR. GRANVILLE’S GUIDE TO THE SPAS OF 


Or, Memoirs oF Epwarp CostELLO. WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. GERMANY. 
1 vol. post 8vo. (Just ready.) Cheaper Edition, comprised in one large vol. with 39 Illustrations, price only 12s. bound. 











THE NEW PEERS AND BARONETS. 
Mr. COLBURN begs to announce that a Supplement to the recently published edition of 


MR. BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1841; 
CONTAINING 


ALL THE NEWLY CREATED PEERS AND BARONETS; 


With full Details of each Dignity, Origin of the Title, &c. isin the press, and will be ready for delivery with the work in a few days. 
*,* ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


London : Jamas Hous, 4, Took's Court, Ch: Lane. Published Saturday, at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, Welli North, Strand, by Jonx and sold byall 
» “Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents : for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Sell & Bradfute, Edinburgh :—for InuLAND, Sonn bee Coane 
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